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RIFIC PICK-UP and power! From 15 to 50 MPH 
‘in less than 13 seconds, high gear—with the big 
Nash engine that gets small car economy. New 
Fourth Speed Forward saves 20% more on gas. 


THROUGH A BLIZZARD in summer 
comfort, youride coatless inWeather 
Eye conditioned air warmth. Flash 
starting all winter with Nash’s ex- 
clusive manifold-sealed engine. 


OUT DAY when a roaring 
~ “Nor’easter has sent the last lone 
driver scuttling back home. 
Then see if it’s true what Nash 
owners say! that there isn’t any 
winter any more! 
Out of the storm and up to your door 
will skima caras sleek as the wind 
it cleaves, so gay its dancing 
wheels hardly touch the snow. 


comes winging up. 


blocks the way, but you zoom 
by with the reserve pick-up of 
the automatic Overtake. 


Outside the storm rolls on. But you 
can’t feel its icy fingers... or 
hear the whine of the wind. ., 
or notice the frozen ruts below, 


You sail along as smooth and silent 
as Arrow-flight. 


Soon you’ ll be at that secluded pond 
where singing skates make gay 


music in the frozen air. 


“You all pile in, from Granny down 
to the two-year-old . . . into 
seats as soft and deep as gos- 
samer clouds. Then someone 
touches a magic dial—and presto! 
Let the rest of the world sit chatter- 
ing by the radiator ... let the 
almanac say snow—here in your 
Nash you know for a fact it’s 


goodbye Mr. Winter—for good! 


It’s May! Fresh, warm air that lets 

you shed coats down to your shirt 
sleeves . . . that brings back a 
springtime zest to go places! 

se . 

Why keep on “‘hibernating’’ half of 
every year... when many models 
of this amazing car are priced next 
to the lowest? Get ina Nash today 

and collect on year ’round fun! 


It’s Nash Weather Eye magic— 
and lo, it’s fully automatic. Your 
comfort always stays the same. 


Toe the throttle—and you feel a ter- 
rific surge of power whisk the 
city away. Then, a Fourth speed 
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Suddenly a snowbound straggle; 


ITS THAT MEW 1. 
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.our friends more than your Royal Riviera 


A broke his neck- 


picking those big, ] 
this Christmas 


for you to give 





ELL, HERE IT 1s almost Christmas 
Weeain and I guess those big Royal 
Riviera trees of ours must know it! You 
never in all your life saw such marvelous 
pears as they bore this year. And it’s no 
easy job picking them! 

You see, these rare pears used to grow 
only in the South of France, where they 
were known as the “fruit of Kings.” Then 
years ago a few trees were transplanted 
here to the fertile lands of our Rogue 
River Valley. Harry and I watched over 
them, pampered them, coaxed them along 
as a hobby because they do not bear here 
commercially for 20 years! 

But now that grove of ours is a honey. 
Some of those trees are actually three sto- 
ries high! When Harry went up the “‘fire- 
man’s ladder” to get some of those big 
beauties at the top, he almost needed a 
parachute. Those Royal Rivieras have 
grown so big and juicy through days-on- 
end of glorious Oregon sunshine that you 
have to eat them with a spoon! 


A Real Surprise Gift 


That’s why they come to your friends at 
Christmas time as such a breath-taking 
surprise. Let a man open up a glamorous 
gift box—then take his first taste of a 
Royal Riviera. It’s an experience he’ll 
never forget. 

Royal Rivieras are so rare that not one 
person in a thousand has ever seen or 
tasted them. We used to send all our crop 
to Europe, where London and Paris hotels 
serve them at 50 to 75 cents each. But we 
now pack selected specimens in handsome 
gift boxes for business executives and dis- 
criminating people all over the country to 
send to friends at Christmas. All tell us 
that never have any other gifts, regardless 
of cost, been so much appreciated. 


Never Such Thanks and Praise! 


“No Christmas remembrance has pleased 









juicy pears 


Pears,” writes Lee J. Eastman, President 
of the Packard Motor Car Company of 
New York. “We have been showered with 
thanks and praise,” writes the manager of 
the Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. And Grantland Rice, famous sports 
writer, says about these pears, “They're 
tops of any fruit I ever saw or heard of.” 

Royal Riviera Pears cost so little that 
you can remember all your friends for less 
than you would pay for a few conven- 
tional gifts. So why not include Mother 
and Dad, business and personal friends, 
important customers and employees—and 
don’t forget a box for your own family! 
Just send your list with check or money 
order—we’'ll ship to arrive any date you 
name between now and January 15, with 
your greeting card enclosed. 


Money Back if You're Not Delighted 


Standard Boxes (10 to 14 pears, depend- 
ing upon size) are only $1.98 each. Family 
Boxes (18 to 24 pears) are only $2.98. De- 
livery prepaid anywhere in the United 
States proper. And if, after eating your 
first Royal Riviera, you are not delighted, 
return the balance at our expense and 
your money will be promptly refunded. 

Just one thing more. We hope we are 
going to have enough Royal Rivieras to 
take care of all our customers. But we 
can’t be sure. So we suggest that you send 
your list early, so that neither you nor 
your friends will be disappointed. 


HARRY and DAVID 
Bear Creek Orchards, 
Medford, Oregon 
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Bear Creek Orchards, Box 1504, Medford, Oregon. 
Send Royal Riviera Pears, express prepaid, to the names on list at- 
tached, to arrive (date) 


the following :........ 
. (If enclosing your own cards, check here...... ) 


...-No. 1 Standard Boxes (10 to 14 pears) at $1.98 each 


’ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

~..-No. 2 Family Boxes (18 to 24 pears) at $2.98 each | 
(No C. O. D. or Parcel Post orders accepted.) | 
! 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 
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Honolulu, $2.25 and $3.25 Regina, - 
Vancouver, $3.18 and $4.32|Winnipeg, $3.72 and $4.97| Quebec, St.John, $4.08 and $5. 
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61 and $4.83| Montreal, Ottawa, $4.02 and $5.33 











“Was 
Il worried 





“You'd worry too.... if you overheard 
the office manager say your typing was 
terrible. I had the jitters all that morning. 
I couldn’t seem to reason a way out. 





“At lunch I happened to meet Ruth 
Wetmore. Before I knew it, I told her all 
my troubles. She just laughed, then said 
seriously, “What you need in your office is 
Micrometric carbon paper.’ 





“I took Ruth’s advice and got some sam- 
ple sheets at the stationer’s. And was I sur- 
prised! I found the numbered scale was use- 
ful in so many ways! In almost a jiffy it 
helped me to improve the spacing of my 
letters, and I found I was wasting less time 
re-typing. I discovered how easily the car- 
bon paper could be removed by the scale, 
too. No wonder the office manager agreed 
to try Micrometric in every department.” 
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LETTERS 


Conditions of War 

Kindly unravel the following for me: 
On Sept. 3, Chamberlain, in his address to 
his people, said that the German Govern- 
ment had been tendered an ultimatum by 
Sir Nevile Henderson and that unless a 
favorable reply was forthcoming at a 
given time a “state of war” would exist 
between them. Then he said: “Conse- 
quently, I must tell you that no such reply 
has been received and therefore this 
country is at war with Germany.” 

In the local paper where I read this 
there followed a paragraph which said: 
“Do not confuse a ‘state of war’ with a 
‘declaration of war.’ They are not the 
same.” 

What is a “state of war”? Is a declara- 
tion of war a written statement to the 
opposition? If not, what is a declaration 
of war? 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Army authorities set up the follow- 
ing distinctions in conditions of war: a 
state of war (undeclared war) does not 
give the parties concerned the complete 
and unlimited status to which belligerents 
are entitled concerning legal rights and 
responsibilities. 

A declaration of war sets up certain 
relations between belligerent and neutral 
countries. The recently repealed United 
States Embargo Act, for example, was not 
applied to the undeclared war in China 
but was applicable to Europe. 

A declaration of war should be followed 
by such declaration in writing so there can 
be no misunderstanding or misinterpreta- 
tion of a verbal declaration. 





A. J. LAFRANCHI 





Listers ( continued) 

I have just read the letter of Mr. E. A. 
Anderson of Buffalo, N.Y., on the subject 
of listers and beg space to further enlighten 
him on the subject. Having been an im- 
plement salesman for 49 years—seventeen 
years in the Central and Northern States 
and 32 years in the South, I feel qualified 
to write on the subject. 

As to listers, Mr. Anderson knows his 
subject, but on middlebreakers (not mid- 
dlebusters) he is in error. There is a 
difference in the construction of the two 
implements and they are intended to be 
used for different purposes. The lister is 
made for listing and planting, and has a 
small subsoiler in the rear to mulch the 
bottom of a furrow for a seed bed, where- 
as the middlebreaker has moldboards 
shaped differently—no subsoiler, but a 
rudder or root cutter attached to landside. 
It is used in the South for bursting out 
middles in the cane country and for burst- 
ing out cotton ridges in the cotton country. 
When preparing land for cotton the old 
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entton ridges are thrown out, and then, 
after a time, the burster is run astride of 
the new beds and the soil thrown bag, 
into a new ridge upon which the cotto, 
is planted. 

In the arid and semi-arid countrig, 
practically all corn is planted in the furroy 
after a lister, while very little is so planted 
in that manner in the South—too much 
rain falling in the furrows drowns the 
crop out. 


E. T. THOMAS 
Jonesboro, Ark. 


Mr. Thomas’ experience makes him ay 
authority on his subject, yet Webster’, 
New International Dictionary seems ty 
uphold Mr. Anderson on the term “Middl. 
buster” and on the use of that term y 
synonymous with lister. Webster gives this 
definition: “Lister—a double moldboari 
plow which throws a furrow slice or ridge 
of earth both ways;—commonly called « 


middlebreaker or middlebuster.” 





Concerning John Sloan 


Newsweek for Nov. 13, in an article on 
Georg Grosz’ landscapes, makes it appear 
that John Sloan resigned the presidency of 
the Art Students League because of Grosz’ 
appointment as teacher. 

The truth is quite the contrary—Sloan 
resigned because the board of control r- 
fused to invite Grosz to teach at the 
League—protest at the decision caused 
the board subsequently to secure the 
services of Grosz. 

JOHN SLOAN 


New York City 


NeEwswEEk’s statement—“The storm 
over his [Grosz’|] appointment led to the 
resignation of John Sloan as league presi- 
dent”—was misleading because of its 
brevity and accidental ambiguity. 





Names for the War 


Let us hope history will be able to refer 
to the present European imbroglio as The 
Little War That Wasn’t There! 

SILVANUS KINGSLEY 

Portland, Ore. 


Many people in Canada call it the Hitler 
War. But I call it the Nazi or Nutsy War. 
FRED L. WILLIAMSON 


Hamilton, Ont. 


In view of the general cordiality on both 
sides (what with the British substituting 
social correspondence for aerial bombs and 
the Germans using after-dinner speeches 
via loudspeaker instead of cannon) | think 
that this polite but dull phase of the war 
ought to be dubbed the Ritzkrieg. 

S. J. ROLLINGER 


Washington, D.C. 
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THANKSGIVINGS 
... AND FOR BOTH 


a Dubonnet cocktail before turkey. That's some- 
thing to be thankful for! Made of fine French 
wines, deftly blended, with a delicate flavor 
neither too dry nor too sweet. Dubonnet is de- 
lightful. Sip it before you sup, tonight! 


TRY DUBONNET THESE 3 DELICIOUS WAYS 
THE FRENCH WAY—Dubonnet straight, well- 


THE AMERICAN WAY— Dubonnet cocktail— 
half gin, half Dubonnet; stir with ice, add 
twist of lemon peel. 

THE LONG, TALL WAY—Dubonnet and soda. 
Jigger of Dubonnet, juice of ¥% lemon, ice 
and fill glass with soda. 
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He’s Looking 
at a Photo 


of a Check 
he We Wtvie y 


“ 
N., sir! I never wrote a check for that amount shown 
on my bank statement. And what’s more, you never sent 


me the cancelled check. So hadn’t the bank better make good 


on this error?’’ 


One moment, Mr. Depositor. Just step in here and 
look at a photograph of this check you say you 
“never wrote”. There it is on that film on the screen 
... With your signature on it. And the film-record 
is identified by Veeder-Root Counting Devices built 
into the check-photographing machine. One counter 
tallies all the checks as they are photographed. The 
operator sets the other by remote control . . .and one 
of the figure-panels of this counter is on the picture 
of the check. A second panel with its figures made 
backward is reflected by the operator’s mirror . . . 
shows him the number in normal order for verifica- 


tion. Now, Mr. Depositor, be careful not to make 
this “‘mistake’’ again! 

Built into an unlimited variety of products, Veeder- 
Root Devices contribute many valuable extra services 
that make the products more useful and salable. They 
protect funds and reputations, provide an edge on 
competition, compute wages and royalties, help to- 
ward closer control of production, maintenance, 
costs. No telling what they might be able to do for 
you... until you write and find out. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON,. SURREY © IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. @ 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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Flying Battleship 


Both the War Department and com- 
pany officials have kept an effective veil of 
secrecy around the construction of an un- 
believably huge Army bomber at the 
Douglas plant in California. Though a 
Jandplane, it will dwarf even the great At- 
lantic Clippers and will be the largest 
known plane in the world. It will have a 
wing span of more than 210 feet and will 
weigh approximately 125,000 pounds— 
compared with 152 feet and 82,500 pounds 
for the biggest Clippers and 95 feet and 
24,000 pounds for the Douglas DC-3, 
biggest air liner now used in the U.S. 
Originally designed to have six motors, the 
new plane is now to have four of the new 
2,000-horsepower monster engines. It will 
have a tricycle landing gear, will carry a 
$7-millimeter aircraft cannon, many ma- 
chine guns, and some 20 tons of bombs, 
but will have a cruising range of about 
6,000 miles. Its speed isn’t known. The 
air monster should be ready for tests 
before next summer. 


U.S. ‘Fascist? Convention 


Joseph E. McWilliams, commander of 
the Christian Mobilizers, is quietly organ- 
izing a conference of leaders of American 
anti-Semitic or Fascist-like organizations. 
The meeting will be held “around Christ- 
mas,” probably in Georgia or West Vir- 
ginia, possibly in New York. McWilliams 
tells friends he has already received en- 
thusiastic replies from George Deatherage 
of the Knights of the White Camellia, 
Father Coughlin, General Moseley, the 
Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, William Dudley 
Pelley of the Silver Shirts, Fritz Kuhn, 
and Gerald B. Winrod of Kansas. He says 
Father Coughlin won’t be openly con- 
nected with the conference but will be rep- 
resented there by an aide. The group’s aim 
is to throw united support behind Con- 
gressional candidates like Senator Reynolds 
of North Carolina. 


AFL. Shifts? 


Within important A.F.L. circles there’s 
increasing talk of a gradual overhauling of 
the Federation’s management over the 
next year or two. One expectation is that 
three aging members of the Executive 
Council (Wharton, Weber, and Mahon) 


will resign before long for health reasons. 
Two of the three are tanked as unyielding 
old guardsmen. Another frequently dis- 
cussed change is the resignation of Green 
as A.F.L. head and his replacement by 
George Meany, head of the New York 
State Federation and new Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the A.F.L. It’s hard to weigh the 
chances of these shifts, but their mere dis- 
cussion in key circles is significant. 


Political Straws 


Rep. Bruce Barton of New York, Re- 
publican, is getting set to run for the Sen- 
ate seat now held by Democrat James 
Mead ... From a good source comes the 
revived report that F.D.R. has been toy- 
ing with the idea of appointing Col. Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, Republican lawyer and 
1932 candidate for N.Y. Governor, as Sec- 
retary of War . . . High-ranking A.F.L. 
officials suspect that a certain one of their 
number is quietly helping Assistant At- 
torney General Arnold in his antitrust in- 
vestigation of the building trades. 


WPA Abuses 


Representative Woodrum’s House sub- 
committee is prepared to stage a series of 
public hearings on abuses in the WPA, 
especially high costs of WPA building 
projects and overcharges by contractors. 
The committee has much of its material 
now but is delaying hearings till January. 
The aim is to publicize the abuses about 
the time Congress starts considering relief 
appropriations, thus helping to hold down 
the total. Present prospects are for a 
moderate cut in relief funds. 


U.S. Annuities 


Senator Wagner’s proposaf for govern- 
ment sale of annuities to individuals is 
serious business, not just a trial balloon. 
Roosevelt has been talking favorably of 
the plan, under which any citizen could 
buy through post offices an annuity in- 
surance policy paying up to $100 a month 
at maturity. The cost might be 20 to 30% 
less than private insurance companies now 
charge for such policies. Present prospects 
are that F.D.R. will recommend the plan 
to Congress next session and that the 
TNEC may propose something of the sort. 
Most other Social Security changes, par- 
ticularly those that would cost the govern- 
ment more money, will be deferred. 


Trivia 
Rep. Jacob Thorkelson of Montana is 


suing Kenneth Crawford, Washington cor- 
respondent, for $300,000 for calling him “a 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


diploma-mill doctor” in Crawford’s book 
“The Pressure Boys”; Thorkelson insists 
he’s a fully qualified physician and surgeon 
. . . Mrs. A. Mitchell Palmer, widow of 
Wilson’s Red-hunting Attorney General, 
is now working for the U.S. Maritime 
Commission supervising the furnishings for 
new ships . .. The War Department has 
been amazed because John Mullaney, a 
chief clerk in Air Corps headquarters, de- 
clined a $300-a-year raise but finally 
agreed to accept $200; he said others 
deserved raises more than he. 





‘Polish State’ Delay 


— a correspondent who has just left 
Germany comes this explanation of the 
German delay in forming the promised 
“Polish state”: The Nazis have been try- 
ing unsuccessfully for weeks to get to- 
gether a group of reasonably respected 
Poles willing to take over the “govern- 
ment” of the new state. Hans Frank, com- 
missioned by Hitler to set up the govern- 
ment, has been told flatly by several Poles 
that the Nazi example of “protectorate 
government” in Bohemia-Moravia made 
acceptance impossible. Even threats of im- 
prisonment haven’t forced the desired 
number of well-known citizens to accept 
“Cabinet” posts. 


Pacific Precautions 


You haven’t heard much about it, but 
the high degree of caution exercised by the 
British in the Atlantic is being duplicated 
in the Pacific. Canadian Pacific liners, all 
of which are armed, run blacked out and 
with radios silenced. Smaller ships, now be- 
ing armed, black out when within a few 
days of land and try to avoid the con- 
ventional shipping lanes. All British har- 
bors in the Far East are mined and care- 
fully guarded, and immigration and travel 
are rigidly restricted. The British ‘ntelli- 
gence service has been reinforced through- 
out the Far East. Chief reasons for the pre- 
cautions: mistrust of both Russia and Ja- 
pan, either of which might try lightning 
strokes in the Pacific; reports that German 
merchant ships interned in Japan are be- 
ing converted into raiders; the belief that 
Germany might spare a few U-boats for a 
dramatic foray in the Pacific. 


Mexican ‘Rightists’ 


Look for some turbulent times in Mexico 
in forthcoming months now that several 
Rightist and Fascist political parties are 
being revived. Most of them oppose Gen. 
Avila Camacho, 1940 Presidential nominee 
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of the dominant Revolutionary party, and 
they threaten to stir up considerable 
trouble. Strongest is the National Sal- 
vation party, banned by President Car- 
denas months ago, which has bobbed up 
again in a new location and renewed its 
anti-Semitic and anti-Cardenas activities. 
Its leader, Leon Osorio, is backing the pow- 
erful independent conservative candidate, 
Gen. Juan Almazan. Two other parties, the 
Gold Shirts (outlawed in 1936) and the 
Mexican Nationalist Vanguard, have be- 
gun strong anti-Cardenas, anti-Semitic, 
anti-British, and anti-U.S. campaigns. 


Italo-Mexican Oil Deal? 


W. R. Davis, the American oil man 
credited with arranging the German-Mexi- 
can oil barter deals, is now hard at work on 
another market to replace Germany. His 
arrival wasn’t publicized, but Davis has 
been in Italy recently dickering with Mus- 
solini’s government on a scheme to sew up 
the entire Mediterranean market for Mexi- 
can oil. His plan calls for two new refineries 
to be built, probably at Fiume, to process 
the oil. Italian tankers would carry it from 
Mexico to Fiume and transship it to the 
Mediterranean market. 


Foreign Notes 


British naval experts recently. made a 
quiet survey of the Saudi-Arabian port of 
Kuwait to investigate its possibilities as a 
Near East naval base . .. Germany has be- 
gun censoring Czech weather reports be- 
cause the official Czech weather bureau is- 
sued this forecast: “Cold and rain will con- 
tinue for some time but fine weather is ap- 
proaching. Cloudy in Germany, with the 
likelihood of disturbances” . . . While main- 
taining formal immigration restrictions, 
British Palestine authorities are now ad- 
mitting all able-bodied male Jewish refu- 
gees provided they volunteer for the army 
being raised there . . . Baldur von Schirach, 
leader of the super-athletic German Youth 
Movement, has been rejected for military 
service because of his poor physical con- 
dition. 





General Business Outlook 


(Sivernment economists still look for 
a very slight drop-off in business around 
the first of the year—but no severe slump. 
Even the minority who formerly predicted 
a marked decline are now generally saying 
it won’t be serious. One reason for the 
change is that the widespread forecasts of 
a slump prevented the expected overstock- 
ing of inventories. Orders in the key steel 
and textile industries, for example, are con- 
tinuing at a steady. high level and are 
already reported as heavy for the first 
quarter of 1940. Now most of the govern- 
ment men expect the,Federal Reserve 
index of production {seasonally adjusted) - 

range between 123 and 125 until the 
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end of the year, settle back to perhaps 
115 for a while, then resume the climb. 
Note that this decline is small, for the 
seasonal adjustment would cause the index 
to drop several points even if production 
remained the same. 


New Products . 


Goodrich is about to market auto tires 
with a white side wall on just one side, thus 
cutting the extra cost of the sporty-looking 
tires ... A new company in New Balti- 
more, Mich., will make and market “Iceo- 
lite,” an ice substitute for skating rinks. 
The substance requires no freezing ap- 
paratus, is simply spread on the desired 
surface, and isn’t affected by warm weath- 
er. It’s somewhat slower than real ice .. . 
A Hungarian mill is making “rice” by re- 
moving the skin from grains of wheat and 
adding fat and starch . . . A government 
experimental plant at Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
has made more than 900 gallons of 190- 
proof alcohol from cull potatoes; it plans 
similar experiments with other surplus 
foods. 


Government Ingenuity 


It has been kept pretty quiet, but the 
U.S. has adopted an ingenious—if ex- 
pensive—method of building up reserve 
capacity in U.S. industrial plants. In 
placing many armament orders the govern- 
ment insists that just one shift of workers 
a day be employed to get out the order. 
Denied the opportunity of using two or 
three shifts on the same machine, the 
industrialist, to fulfill his contract on time, 
must do at least some plant expanding, 
purchase machines, etc. The government 
must pay extra for this one-shift service 
but it thereby builds up the reserve 
capacity it wants to have in case of war. 


‘Branch Office, Inc.’ 


One unexpected result of the Neutrality 
Act is to force U.S. companies with 
branches in the belligerent countries to in- 
corporate those branches as separate com- 
panies. The reason lies in the act’s pro- 
vision permitting shipments to the warring 
countries only if title to the goods is 
changed before the goods leave the U.S. 
Counsel have advised that there’s no legal 
change of title if a shipment is merely sent 
to a branch abroad. There is a change of 
title if the shipment is sent to an incorpor- 
ated subsidiary. 


Business Footnotes 


The French Government is about to 
close a $50,000,000 contract with a U.S. 
company for smokeless powder . . . Latin- 
American guests at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York have increased about 
60% since the war started, counterbalanc- 
ing the loss of European business ... A 
new company, Trailerships, Inc., will ferry 
loaded trucks and trailers between New 
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York and Providence, R.I. (about 183 
miles) ; it says it will charge less than the 
cost of driving trucks over the crowded 
highways between the two cities . . | 4 }; 
U.S. oil company is well along with nego. 
tiations to buy Irish National Oj] Refiner. 
ies, Ltd., which has the exclusive cp, 
cession for importing, refining, and selling 
petroleum products in Eire. 
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Miscellany 


The Brooklyn Daily Express, first daily 
newspaper to be launched in New York 
City since 1924, will begin publication 
shortly. It’s to be a tabloid with a ney 
news treatment and not too much emphasis 
on pictures . . . Expect some fireworks jp 
Father Coughlin’s $2,000,000 libel suit 
against The Detroit Free Press, scheduled 
for trial next month; Free Press lawyers 
have dug into hundreds of his speeches try. 
ing to prove the paper’s charge of “con. 
genital inability to tell the truth” . . . The 
exclusive photo rights for the Dionne quin- 
tuplets, dropped by NEA after a squabble 
with the quin’s guardians, have beep 
bought by King Features Syndicate. 


Juvenile Crime Plan 


An American Law Institute committee 
is polishing up a program to revise the en- 
tire system of handling juvenile criminals. 
The program provides for state agencies 
that will have absolute control of convicted 
youths until they are rehabilitated. The 
agency would be completely responsible 
for freeing a youth, and if he is ever re- 
arrested the agency would again have 
charge of the boy. It would supersede all 
parole boards in juvenile matters. The in- 
stitute will take no part in pushing model 
laws in state legislatures, but since its 
membership includes more than 700 of the 
nation’s leading lawyers, judges, and law- 
school deans, its recommendations will 
carry weight. 


Missing Persons 


George, Robert, and Arthur Musica, the 
three surviving brothers of the late Philip 
Musica (“F. Donald Coster”), are living 
quietly in the New York area; now out on 
bail after pleading guilty in the McKesson 
& Robbins scandal, they'll come to trial 
Dec. 5 in a N.Y. Federal court . . . Harold 
R. Peat, whose experiences as a young 
American with the Canadian forces in the 
World War were chronicled in his best-sell- 
ing war book “Private Peat,” is now a lec- 
ture manager in New York, handling such 
speakers as Jan Masaryk, Thomas Mann, 
and Carleton Beals . . . Ex-Sen. James 
Watson of Indiana, onetime Republican 
leader in the Senate, is practicing law m 
Washington, D.C.; now 75, he says he’s 
not actively engaged in politics but at- 
tends many political meetings “as a spec 
tator,” 
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uabble views, giving a consensus of political prestige has shifted 
—_ informed opinion on the 1940 national ... Who are the likely candidates 
political picture as it now shapes up. in each major party ... which party 
_— This Periscope Preview will be of has the edge. . . as well as other 
me “ particular importance. Europe’s war vital and significant developments 
minais, 
gencies has wrought major changes in the and trends that will affect next 
rvicted . : 
1. The American political scene and Peri- year’s elections. 
onsible 
ver re- 
have 
ede all 
‘he in- PREVIOUS PREVIEWS 
model ; ? 
ce its _ In July,a Periscope Preview on Business foretold improved 
of the ¥ conditions. That prediction has been borne out by sharp 
(ioe eee ee rises reported in the Federal Reserve Index! Ror rrr room 
s_ will In May, a Periscope Preview on Baseball foretold accu- 
\ rately the final ranking of the leading teams, the pennant 
winner in each league, as well as the ultimate series victorl 
“a, the 
Philip 
—- Week after week Periscope forecasts events ahead of the headlines. And NEWSWEEK’s 
ut on 


_—_ Periscope is proud of its record: A check of its performance has shown its forecasts to 
) trial be 88% accurate. 


a So striking a record cannot be ascribed to happy accident. Rather it is the result of 
in the informed sources, painstaking care and effort . .. and experience. For Periscope is the 
a first feature of its kind ever published in any magazine! 

— Today, Periscope possesses a world-wide corps of 70 anonymous correspondents, stationed 
James in each of the world’s strategic news centers. 

a Small wonder, then, that NEWSWEEK’s more-than-375,000 families find Periscope a 
he’s reliable index to tomorrow’s news — today! 
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HIS picture of the 1%-ton Model D-30 

doesn’t half do justice to the truck. It gives 
you a good idea of the modern streamlined 
beauty of International Trucks, but it doesn’t 
tell you a thing about the amazing economy 
of the trucks on your job. Drivers and owners 
can tell you about that. 

It takes more than just style to deliver In- 
ternational performance. A newline is not just 
a matter of the calendar with International 
Harvester. Constant improvements in engi- 
neering and construction makeand keep I nter- 
national Trucks the standard for the industry. 

The constant aim of this company is to 
give you hauling value — to make economical 
performance your lasting source of satisfaction. 
HAULING VALUE-— plus distinctive beauty 
of design that is recognized and admired 
wherever loads are hauled. 


In the popular Model D-30, as in every 
International Truck from the sturdy %-ton 
pick-ups to the powerful six- wheelers, you 
get International performance. And that’s 
the finest thing that can be said of anything 
on wheels. International Trucks are rugged, 
all-truck trucks, all the way through. 
They’re made for tough jobs and rough 
handling, and they’re built to take it. 

And throughout your years of Interna- 
tional ownership, the network of Harvester’s 
Company-owned truck-service organization 
is ready to service your truck at all times. 

Talk over your hauling problems with any 
International dealer or Company-owned 
branch. Arrange for a demonstration. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED ) 


180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Filipinos Cling to U. S. Ties 


»s Fear of Independence Rises 


Pro-American Feeling 


Never So Strong; Chief Fear 
Is of Seizure by Japan 


The Philippine Islands, whose history 
nder the American flag covers four dec- 
lades, last week celebrated with little 
enthusiasm the fourth anniversary of the 
attainment of Commonwealth status. The 
omplete independence by 1946 provided 
by the Tydings-McDuffie Act, which four 
years ago seemed sweet to Filipinos, had 
somehow turned sour. How sour was indi- 
cated by a plebiscite last month in which 
1,355,000 Filipinos voted for modification 
of the Tydings-McDuffie grant, against 
45,000 votes to stand pat. 


Doubts 


Since the morning in 1898 when Dewey 
routed the Spanish Fleet in Manila Bay, 
freedom from American rule has been the 
goal of every Filipino. Presidents, Con- 
gresses, and Governors General promised 


The Philippines cling to their ties with U.S.: High Commissioner Sayre chats with President Quezon 


it; Moros, insurgents, and students died 
for it. But not until 1929, when the 
depression-born resentment of American 
agriculture at duty-free Philippine sugar 
and coconut oil coincided with an up- 
surge of national feeling in Manila, was 
progress possible. 

The Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934 of- 
fered the Philippines ten and a half years 
of Commonwealth experience, with gradu- 
al restriction of free access to the Ameri- 
can market, then freedom on July 4, 1946. 
But even before the law went into effect 
late in 1935, Filipinos were beginning to 
doubt its wisdom. Today even Manuel 
Quezon, President of the Commonwealth, 
admits the program needs “re-examina- 
tion.” Those doubts are based on two 
factors: 

1—The average Filipino fears that inde- 
pendence will mean poverty. For 40 years, 
the Islands’ economy has been geared to 
that of the United States. The Tydings- 
McDuffie Act provided machinery for 
conditioning Filipinos to freedom and 
Washington’s protective tariffs. But the 


Philippines to date have made little prog- 
ress toward economic independence. 

To cushion this shock, Congress, at the 
instigation of Manila, last summer passed 
the Tydings-Kocialkowski Economic Ad- 
justment Law, the one Filipinos ratified 
last month. It will save, temporarily at 
least, a few of the key industries. Instead 
of a tax on tobacco, coconut oil, and pearl 
buttons exported to the United States, 
Manila will enforce untaxed quotas on 
these products, beginning next year and 
decreasing annually until 1946. Simultane- 
ously, the export tax on embroidery will 
be cut and the quota on cordage increased. 

2—No less important than the economie 
consequences of freedom has been the fear 
of Japan. Since 1931, Nippon has grabbed 
half of China, and its fleet threatens the 
whole South Pacific. Economic penetration 
of the Philippines has kept pace. Japanese 
virtually control the hemp supply, the 
fishing industry, and shipping; and they 
threaten to take over retail trade. 


Feelers 


Nearly a year ago, Quezon began to put 
out feelers. He appointed as Resident Com- 
missioner in Washington, 43-year-old Joa- 
quin Miguel Elizalde, head of the powerful 
Elizalde & Co., biggest industrial concern 
in the Islands. “Mike” Elizalde openly 
favors modification of independence plans. 
He teamed up with Commonwealth Vice 
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President Sergio Osmefia and High Com- 
missioner Francis B. Sayre (then Assistant 
Secretary of State) to put through the 
modification of the Tydings-McDuffie Act. 

Federal Security Commissioner Paul V. 
McNutt, who completed his term as High 
Commissioner to the Philippines last sum- 
mer, had often advised “reconsideration” 
of the independence program. Filipinos 
hoped Congress would save their face by 
taking the initiative. But when Sayre, 
MecNutt’s successor, arrived in Manila 
early in October, his first statement warned 


owe 


Philippine contrasts: the Igorotes of Ifugao and... 





Quezon and the Islands that Congress 
would never change the plan to turn them 
loose on July 4, 1946, unless the Filipinos 
asked for it. 

The statement soon brought action. 
Forty prominent landowners, businessmen, 
labor leaders, and educators informed 
Quezon they were organizing the Philip- 
pine Civic League to promote a permanent 
political link with the United States. The 
President not only listened attentively 
and assured them that their opinions 
would be respected, but added—figurative- 
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..- Manila’s smartly drilled "West Pointers’ 
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ly over his shoulder at liberty-or-qey 

partisans—that “not only those who 

of independence are patriots.” And eve 

tually Quezon turned to President Roos’ 
velt with the suggestion that he cal] a 
international conference to consider new. 
tralizing the Philippines after 1946. 

But the old liberty-or-death brigade } 
not disappeared. Old Gen. Emilio Aoyiy 
do, who led the Insurrectos at the turn ¢ 
the century, still has a following amon 
his veterans, and he is bitter against ay 
postponement. Vice President Osmefg 
Quezon’s chief rival, wants no change jn 
independence dates. Benigno Ramos, 
leader of the malcontent Sakdalista party 
who fled to Japan for two years when a 
uprising against the government failed jn 
1935, is rabidly opposed to American rule, 

From the viewpoint of Americans, bus- 
nessmen in the Philippines (with an jp. 
vestment there of $100,000,000) have al. 
ways fought withdrawal of the Stars and 
Stripes. John W. Haussermann, Ohio-bom 
“gold king” of the Islands, still makes fre. 
quent visits to Washington to lobby 
against independence, and the American 
Chamber of Commerce at Manila sends 
out a steady barrage of anti-independence 
literature. 

But perhaps the most potent American 
force for modification is the United States 
Navy. Despite the Army’s lukewarmness 
toward the possibility of having to defend 
the Islands against invasion, the Navy’s 
need for advanced bases in the Orient 
compelled the admirals to work into the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act a clause providing 
for retention of adequate facilities in the 
Philippines after 1946. The most formi- 
dable of those the Navy now has is Corregi- 
dor, the miniature “Gibraltar” that blocks 
the entrance to Manila Bay and protects 
the Cavite Naval Base—impregnable to 
bombardment and supplied for a six 
months’ siege. 

With the problem of “reexamination” at 
last in the open in Manila, with American 
interests again threatened by the Japanese 
in China, and with the United States Navy 
in China waters newly reinforced by 
bombers and submarines from the Pacific 
Coast (Newsweek, Oct. 9), a conference 
on policy was definitely indicated. Conse- 
quently this week, in the Philippine capi- 
tal, High Commissioner Sayre is scheduled 
to confer with Admiral Thomas C. Hart, 
commander of the Asiatic Fleet, and Clar- 
ence E. Gauss, veteran United States Con- 
sul General at Shanghai. Before boarding 
the U.S.S. Augusta Tuesday, Hart and 
Gauss talked with Nelson T. Johnson, 
Ambassador to China, en route to Peiping. 
Significance---—- 

Not only businessmen and well-to-do 
Filipinos are now afraid of separation from 
the United States, but workers as well. 
Even the Socialists advocate a lasting po 
litical tie between Manila and Washington. 
Never before in the history of the Islands 
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has pro-American feeling been as strong 
as it is today. Despite the reassuring sight 
of a conscript army of 100,000, trained 
under the system set up in 1936 by Field 
Marshal Douglas MacArthur, and the 
promise of capable officers from the Baguio 
Military Academy, Manila’s “West Point,” 
Filipinos now realize that efficiency and 
progress are no guarantee against ag- 
gression. The fate of Czecho-Slovakia pro- 
foundly shocked even the most optimistic 
independistas. 

But Quezon needs a way out of the 
dilemma he helped create. As the out- 
standing leader of the long campaign for 
“freedom,” he can hardly admit he was 
pursuing a mirage. Still, without losing 
much face, he can bow to a popular move- 
ment to postpone independence indefinite- 
ly—“until world conditions are better.” 

American feelings on the Philippines 
likewise have changed. This year the 
Islands are our fifth best customer. Dairy- 
men, who once complained that margarine 
from the “coconut cow” imperiled the 
livelihood of American farmers, have 
awakened to the fact that the Filipinos are 
also important consumers of canned milk. 
Industry, once fearful of the products of 
“cheap Oriental labor,” is more inclined 
to regard the Philippines as an Asiatic dis- 
tributing center, as well as a secure source 
of tropical raw materials, chromite, man- 
ganese, iron, and gold. 

Many economists feel that the only 
complete solution to the Philippine eco- 
nomic problem—from the standpoint of 
both the Islands and the United States— 
is in a thorough revision of agriculture so 
it will meet America’s demands for tea, 
cocoa, tapioca, pepper, cinchona bark 
(quinine), ginger, cloves, nutmeg, carda- 
mon, vanilla, castor beans, citronella, ka- 
pok, and wrapper leaf tobacco. For these 
tropical products alone, the United States 
spends annually more than $100,000,000, 
most of which goes to British or Dutch 
interests. That amount exceeds the Philip- 
pines present total exports to this country. 


























{merica’s new topheavy destroyers were not amusing to . 





Levy’s Disbarment 


When Martin T. Manton, former judge 
of the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in New York, was convicted of 
soliciting and accepting bribes from liti- 
gants (Newsweek, June 12), one of those 
mentioned in court was Louis S. Levy, 
New York lawyer. Immediately United 
States Attorney John T. Cahill circulated 
a petition accusing Levy and Paul M. 
Hahn, a former associate of Levy’s and 
now a vice president of the American To- 
bacco Co., of “improper conduct.” 

Last week Judge John C. Knox in Fed- 
eral Court, New York, in a bitterly worded 
censure directed that Levy be barred from 
practice in Federal Court, but absolved 
Hahn of anything worse than “poor judg- 
ment.” Albert D. Lasker, then head of the 
advertising firm of Lord & Thomas, who 
was said to have put up the money for one 
loan which Levy arranged for Manton, 
was held wholly blameless. 





The Ship Problem 


Sales and Transfer Possible 
as a Solution of Difficulty 


When the United States Lines a fort- 
night ago applied to the Maritime Com- 
mission for transfer of eight old ships to 
Panama companies, the commission with- 
held approval for further study. Last week 
President Roosevelt told reporters at his 
Hyde Park press conference that the more 
he thought about the matter, the more it 
seemed that this country should not en- 
courage differences between the neutral 
policies of this and other American gov- 
ernments. 

Simultaneously, Count Robert van der 
Straten-Ponthoz, Belgian Ambassador in 
Washington, inquired at the State Depart- 
ment about the possibility of transferring 
part of the United States merchant fleet 


. . Rear Admiral Robinson, Navy engineering chief 


to his country, and Eire followed suit, 
strengthening the chances that some such 
solution would be found for a problem 
that still threatens to cost Americans mil- 
lions in annual revenue. 

Meanwhile, the Administration con- 
tinued to tackle every aspect of the prob- 
lem as fast as it came up. When many of 
the 6,000 seamen beached by the Neu- 
trality Act turned up their noses at the 
$36 monthly and board and room offered 
by the Coast Guard merchant marine 
schools (only 50 out of 3,500 in the New 
York area applied for admission), the 
WPA was ordered to provide 5,000 jobs. 

The Maritime Commission denied ap- 
plication of Pacific Steamship Lines, Inc., 
to transfer four vessels to Panamanian 
registry. The State Department issued 
fuller rules for cash-and-carry trade, con- 
firming that American pilots could fly war- 
planes to the Canadian border and allow 
them to be towed over the line for de- 
livery, and revealing that Quebec and 
Montreal, which lie west of 66 degrees 
west longitude, were exempt from the com- 
bat-zone provisions of the Neutrality Act. 
British and Canadian interests continued 
negotiations for the outright sale of United 
States ships to them, and British Bermuda 
made arrangements with United States 
Lines for regular service of the President 
Roosevelt between New York and the 
Island. 

Looking forward to the January session 
of Congress, Sen. Josiah W. Bailey of 
North Carolina, chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee, drew up a tentative 
legislative program providing long-term 
indemnification for injured ship operators, 
a fund to maintain idle vessels in drydock, 
and extension of the Social Security Act 
to seamen. 

For Southern, Midwestern, and West 
Coast fruit growers, however, the worst 
news of the week came from London. With 
the comment that “Britain can hardly 
squander her foreign currencies in fruit 
when there are such things as war mate- 
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rials to be bought and paid for in the 
United States,” the British cut off $17,- 
000,000 worth of annual imports of United 
States fresh fruits. 

The move opened up possibilities thus 
far apparently not foreseen in this country. 
If the French and British should succeeed 
in convincing American farmers and ex- 
porters of nonmilitary goods that they have 
cash enough only for arms, but would be 
delighted to continue buying the other 
commodities if they could do so on credit, 
they would have developed a rather formi- 
dable wedge in the Johnson Act, which 
forbids credits to nations in default on 
their previous war debts. 





Garner Band Wagon 
Supporters Busily Lining up 
Organizations All Over U.S. — 


On the assumption that President Roose- 
velt will not seek a third term, John N. 
Garner’s friends in many states, notably 
his own, have been actively fostering the 
Vice President’s cause ever since the Texas 
state convention unanimously endorsed 
him in September 1958. Last week, after 
months of tacit encouragement to cam- 
paign managers, Garner’s New York lieu- 
tenants revealed that the Vice President 
had planned to end his official silence and 
make a formal declaration of his candidacy 
on Sunday—three days before his 71st 
birthday Nov. 22. 

But no announcement was forthcoming, 
and disappointed workers from Massa- 
chusetts to California, lacking an explana- 
tion, speculated that the Vice President 
had been loath to make public his political 
opposition to his chief on the day that 
President Roosevelt was dedicating a 
project so close to his heart as the Hyde 
Park library which will house all his state 
papers and letters. 

Only a few days before, it was recalled, 
Mr. Roosevelt had been embarrassingly 
asked by a correspondent whether the 
Garner candidacy might alter his plans. 
The President told his questioner not to 
be “so subtle.” The fact that Mr. Roose- 
velt had Federal Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt, his reputed choice for 
the nomination if he doesn’t run himself, 
accompany him to the ceremony was re- 
garded by observers as a possible Presi- 
dential answer to the Garner boom. 

Undismayed, however, Garnerites confi- 
dently predicted that the Vice President’s 
formal declaration would be made “any 
day”—certainly before the month’s end. 
They pointed out that, anyway, Garner 
had not yet returned to his Uvalde home 
from a deer-hunting trip in the Southwest 
Texas brush country. Friends had hoped 
that he might return in time last Thurs- 
day to attend the Texas Editorial Associa- 
tion’s “Evil Old Man’s Dinner” at Dallas, 


satirizing John L. Lewis’ recent acid refer- 
ence to Cactus Jack, at which they toasted 
the Vice President with milk highballs. 

Garner, hastening back to Texas after 
the special session of Congress, had hit for 
the near-by woods for a rest after giving 
his high command the signal to throw his 
band wagon into high gear. At Dallas 
headquarters the affable Roy Miller, pal 
of the Vice President, and campaign Co- 
Chairmen E. B. Germany and Clara Dris- 
coll promptly ordered an intensification of 
nationwide activities, quietly launched last 
June. 

They announced that to date Garner 
organizations were diligently working in 
eighteen states, though officially in only 
eight. By January they planned to have 
groups established in most of the other 
states, except those where they might 
tread on the toes of favorite sons like Cor- 
dell Hull in Tennessee, McNutt in Indiana, 
and William B. Bankhead in Alabama. 
Staffs will be enlarged, and this week the 
small New York office in the Hotel Com- 
modore will be moved to impressive quar- 
ters in the big Graybar Building. There 
will be no national or regional general 
headquarters, aside from the Dallas super- 
visory office, for the plan is to conduct the 
campaign on a strictly state basis. 

Last week, Chairman Germany showed 
the first concrete evidence of the cam- 
paign’s initial results: a huge stack of 
pledge cards received from all parts of the 
United States—from farmers, professional 
men, businessmen, clergymen, teachers, la- 
bor men—what Germany called the “grass- 
roots rank and file.” 

There is impressive proof on all sides, 
his Texas sponsors argue, that the Vice 
President’s popularity with the country is 
on the increase, in spite of third-term talk. 
They point out that not only has he led 
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all but the President in Gallup polly for 
months, but has suffered very little if »» 
from Mr. Roosevelt’s added prestige tad 
recent developments in his foreign po}; 
On the contrary, they take the view that 
the special session in which the Vice Prog. 
dent deftly smoothed over political riya. 
ries and. whipped through the Neutrality 
Act for his chief demonstrated Garner's) 
statesmanship. 

But Garner’s friends make no secret of 
the fact that success, even in the Long 
Star State, depends largely upon the 
President’s ultimate decision. And Mp. 
Roosevelt not only still declines to com. 
mit himself, but last week was admittedly 
encouraging reporters’ guesswork for the 
fun of it. He thought he was having ap 
especially good joke on correspondents 
when, in laying the cornerstone of the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial in Washing. 
ton Nov. 15, he said: “I hope that by 
January 1941 I shall be able to come tg 
the dedication of the memorial itself.” Two 
days later, noting the significance one or 
two gullibles had read into this remark, 
the President laughingly confessed that 
he had deliberately departed from his 
address to fool the press. 

Next day Mr. Roosevelt announced that 
the Hyde Park library would be opened 
to the public in July 1941, drawing the 
expected comment that he would scarcely 
expect to release state documents while 
still in the White House. Then, at the 
library dedication Sunday, the President 
again departed from a prepared address 
to remark facetiously: “And may I add 
the expression of a hope—to my good 
friends of the press so they will have 
something to write about tomorrow—I 
hope they will give due interpretation to 
my statement that we hope it will be a 
fine day when we open the building.” 


Dallas News 


Texas friends toast Garner—in milk! 
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Newsweek map—Manning 


How and where Byrd will stake his claims 


Off for the Antarctic 


First to reach the South Pole, Roald 
Amundsen in December 1911 claimed for 
Norway only a relatively small circular 
area of the 4,500,000 square miles of land 
there (about the size of China). With 
heartier strokes, British, French, Austral- 







Among the items of equipment are nine 
radio-equipped dog sleds, five airplanes, 
three army tanks, 800 books, 500 maga- 
zines, $700 in office supplies, and a number 
of prefabricated buildings. 

Delay still dogged the North Star after 
she left Boston. With a gargantuan 37- 
ton snow cruiser straddling her deck 
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esident (an, German, and American* explorers (Newsweek, Nov. 20), she stopped at 
dress (gsince then have carved out massive chunks Philadelphia, and there crashed into the 





pier pilings when a_hawser parted. 


of the great Antarctic pie. 
She had gone to that city to pick up 


Last spring it became evident that Ger- 
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| = many, a latecomer in the field, was plan- expedition planes, then was scheduled 
ow—I [ning to consolidate her claims with pos- to scud toward the Bay of Whales to 
ion to (sible squatter rights, and one of the first keep a rendezvous with the Bear about 
| be a gto show anxiety for America’s territory Jan. 1. 


After moving Little America, his west 
base, from British-claimed territory (Ross 
Dependency) to a point about 100 miles 
east of the 150th meridian, Byrd will un- 
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vas Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd. Ap- 
pealing to Congress for action, he 
promptly won an initial $340,000 ap- 
propriation to finance a third expedi- 
tion to plant semipermanent colonies and 
undertake vast scientific research in the 
American-reserved areas (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 
30). 

Last week, after months of preparation 
in a half-dozen cities, the Byrd party got 
under way with departure of the lead-off 
vessel, the big wooden motorship North 
Star, from Boston. This week, the second 
ship, the barkentine Bear, was scheduled 
to begin the 12,000-mile voyage. 

Together, the cargoes of the two crafts 
surpass the stock of a half-dozen general 
stores, Included are 67,000 pounds of meat, 
2,000 frozen turkeys, 6,000 pounds of 
dried beans, 2 tons of canned beans, 25 
tons of flour, 1,800 pounds of fresh po- 
tatoes, 5,000 pounds of eggs in powder 
form, and 2,000 pounds of powdered milk. 


i 








roan amniral Byrd in expeditions in 1928-30 and 
os claimed 450,000 square miles, and a —— 
incoln Ellsworth in 1935 and 1939 added 
400,000 more miles (see map). 
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load some of his men, take his ships north 
to Valparaiso, Chile, refuel, and head back 
to set up an east base at Alexander Land, 
at the far end of the quadrant embracing 
the main American claims. 

This done, the expedition of 125 men 
will embark on an exploratory trek of 
1,500 miles of coastline and an area ex- 
tending 1,000 miles inland to the pole. 
Aiding fifteen branches of science, the 
parties will test supplies of gold, iron, 
coal and other minerals, seek oil, record 
the climate and weather, map the terrain 
and study routes for a United States-Aus- 
tralian air line. Radio stations at each 
base will afford constant communication 
for the expedition, and at fortnightly 
intervals Byrd will broadcast to the 
United States. 


_— 





Court Vacancy 


Within 24 months after President Roose- 
velt launched his unsuccessful 1937 fight 
to enlarge the Supreme Court, three 
Justices resigned and another died. The 
death last week at 73 of Pierce Butler of 
Minnesota gave Mr. Roosevelt a fifth 
vacancy to fill—a record bettered only by 
George Washington, who selected the 
original half dozen. 

Butler’s parents came from County 
Wicklow, Ireland, to Minnesota during 
the middle of the last century, and there, 
in a Dakota County log cabin, the late 
Justice was born Mar. 17, 1866. After four 
years at Carleton College, Butler began 
the practice of law and, when elevated to 
the high bench by President Harding in 
1922, was known as one of the outstanding 
railroad attorneys in the country. 

Though Mr. Roosevelt insisted last 
week that he would not name a successor 
until after Congress reconvened in Janu- 
ary, speculation did not wait. The pre- 
sumable qualifications—that the appointee 
be an ardent New Dealer, a Catholic (as 
was Butler), and a Westerner (to balance 
the preponderance of Easterners) —pointed 
to Attorney General Frank Murphy of 
Michigan. 

The favorite second choice was Robert 
H. Jackson, Solicitor General. A New 
Yorker and therefore less acceptable politi- 
cally, Jackson was expected to become At- 
torney General if Murphy went to the 
Supreme Court. Others mentioned in- 
cluded: Thurman Arnold, trust-busting 
Assistant Attorney General, from Wyo- 
ming; Sen. Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
staunchly pro-Roosevelt labor attorney 
from Seattle, Wash.; James M. Landis, dean 
of the Harvard Law School (Tokyo-born) ; 
Judge Florence E. Allen of Ohio; Philip 
La Follette, former Progressive Governor 
of Wisconsin; Robert M. Hutchins, presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago; Harold 
M. Stephens, Justice of the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals, of Utah; 
Lloyd K. Garrison, dean of the University 
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of Wisconsin Law School; John P. De- 
vaney, former Chief Justice of the Min- 
nesota Supreme Court, and Circuit Justice 
Sam G. Bratton, of New Mexico. 





Bedside Broadcast 


North Central Montanans often live 
pretty far from the nearest neighbors. Not 
ali of them have telephones, and the mail 
service is as slow as it is sure. So they 
used to hate to have to take their loved 
ones to the Montana Deaconess Hospital 
at Great Falls, because it was so hard to 
keep in touch. 

But Montanans have radios, and that 
gave hospital attachés an inspiration: at 
a cost of $100 a month, the 200-bed insti- 
tution bought five minutes a day on sta- 
tion KFBB, and every morning except 
Sunday brings the hospital to the homes. 

“Miss Mary McGougan of Shelby had 
a restless night,” Lucy Shaver, bookkeep- 
er, began briskly one day last week. “She 
feels about the same as she did yesterday. 
Robert Patterson of Montague was oper- 
ated upon yesterday afternoon and his 
condition is satisfactory. Betty Kirkalkie 
of Dodson is making a cellophane belt. 
She says ‘hello’ to Annette. Mrs. Anna 
Perkins of Bynum seems to be resting a 
little better this morning. Her mother 
came yesterday and will stay a few days. 
Mrs. Perkins asks Irah to be sure to send 
in a chicken. Frank P. Foster of Augusta 
may be up in a chair again today.” 





Navy Snags 

The United States laid down few war- 
ships between 1922 and 1933, and, since 
only practice makes perfect, President 
Roosevelt’s “Second to None” Navy con- 
struction program has run into manifold 
engineering and building snags. Heavy 
cruisers, aircraft carriers, and destroyers 
have suffered from delays and mistakes, 
victims of efforts to catch up on new de- 
signs. The resulting differences of expert 
opinion within the Navy Department 
brought personnel shake-ups and even- 
tually compelled the late Secretary of the 
Navy, Claude A. Swanson, early in 1938 to 
name Charles Edison, then assistant and 
now Acting Secretary, as coordinator of all 
ship construction. 

Last February headlines flared over the 
controversial installations of high-tempera- 
ture steam turbines and ship topheaviness 
which were threatening to hold up con- 
struction on eighteen new destroyers and 
possibly even four battleships. Last Sep- 
tember, with the dispute still raging around 
executive heads and continued reports of 
defects, Edison finally shook up and inter- 
locked the powerful Bureaus of Engineer- 
ing and Design and of Construction and 
Repair, and put Rear Admiral Samuel M. 
Robinson in general charge of both. 
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Romeo Lowther . . 


Nevertheless, the battle broke out 
afresh on Capitol Hill last week, when Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana demanded 
a Congressional inquiry on topheavy de- 
stroyers, and it was necessary at last for 
the President himself to pour oil on the 
fleet’s troubled waters. Answering Wheel- 
er’s statement that one destroyer reputedly 
“would hardly float,” the Navy’s Com- 
mander-in-Chief said that the defects in 
the new smaller men-of-war had been 
promptly corrected and that there was no 
further cause for apprehension. 

Involved, he explained, were twelve de- 
stroyers of the Hammann and Anderson 
(1,500-ton) class. Ten of them were as yet 
uncommissioned when the flaws in that 
type vessel were discovered. Today, six of 
the ships which cost $6,000,000 each, are 
in service. 

To add to the general confusion, Edison 
announced that work on the new cruisers 
Cleveland and Columbia was being held up 
to review their designs in the light of war 
developments attributed to the compact 
10,000-ton German pocket battleships. The 
tonnage and gun caliber of the two Ameri- 
can men-of-war may be stepped up, thus 
creating a new cruiser class. 





Legal Lochinvar 


Eileen Herrick is 20, the socially promi- 
nent daughter of Walter Herrick, former 
New York City Park Commissioner. George 
Lowther 3rd is 30, a Yale man who is in 
the insurance business in New York. Fate 
brought them together. 

But the Herricks promptly pried them 
apart. Snatching a leaf from the Capulet 
book, they incarcerated their Juliet in her 
East End Avenue home, posted private de- 
tectives around it, and warned the butler 
not to answer the bell for Romeo Lowther 
and his orchids. Last week, when Romeo 
announced that he would take Juliet by 


. wooed Juliet Herrick 








force, the girl was removed to the clois 
tered precincts of New York Hospital, 
there to recuperate from what her par. 
ents described as “nerves.” 

But a Yale man is not easily downed on 
his own five-yard line. Shouting that his 
love was being detained illegally, Lowther 
had all three Herricks haled into court ona 
writ of habeas corpus. There, while the 
lovers repledged their undying love, a 
moist-eyed Justice Isidor Wasservogel 
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warned the Herricks to remove all parental his g 
restraints to marriage as soon as the debu- In 
tante had had another ten days’ rest in the cil m 
hospital. of th 
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Capone, Patient “0 
Spurred by a New York tip that he had J sour 


been released in advance from Terminal 
Island Prison, San Pedro, Calif. (News- 
wEEK, Nov. 20), the nation’s newspaper 
men searched frantically for Al Capone last 
week while the former Chicago gang over- 
lord, unmanacled, was being released to his 
family—his mother, Mrs. Theresa Capone; 
his wife, Mamie, and his brother, Ralph— 
at the Federal penitentiary at Lewisburg, 
Pa. 

Smiling, tanned, and to all appearances 
in good health, the ex-mob chief was 
promptly driven to Union Memorial Hos- 
pital in Baltimore, Md., and ensconced in 
a $30-a-day suite for continued observation 
and treatment for paresis. After three 
weeks, Capone was expected to be taken 
to his home near Miami, surrounded by 
bodyguards who, fearing gang vengeance, 
have not taken eyes off him since he 
stepped from his cell seven years si 
months and fifteen days after he begat 
serving an eleven-year term for income 
tax evasion. 

“He is going straight,” Attorney Ger- 
eral Frank Murphy said Capone’s family 
had promised. 
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Allied Pooling Pact, 
Jard Economic Blow at Reich, 
sStep in That Direction 


Serious fighting in the European war— 

to now—ended with the collapse of 
IPoland. The chances for peace ended with 
he collapse of Hitler’s so-called peace 
ofensive. And last week, with armies and 
diplomacy locked in one of the strangest 
stalemates in history, both the belligerent 
bowers and the endangered neutrals forged 
easures that hinted of the basis m which 
each confidently expects to establish its 
own version of a “new order” in Europe. 


Mesalliance 

On Nov. 17 the Allied Supreme War 
Council, which was created and held its 
first meeting on Sept. 12, assembled for 
the third time. Premier Edouard Daladier 
few from Paris to fogbound London with 
Gen. Maurice Gamelin and other French 
fighting heads. There he conferred with 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain and 
Britain’s military chiefs at 10 Downing 
Street, where the Prime Minister sat with 
his gouty foot propped up on a stool. 

In one brief morning the Supreme Coun- 
cil made a decisive change in the economies 
of the French and British Empires—with a 
total of 600,000,000 inhabitants—and gave 
a hint of the “new order” which London 
and Paris may envisage for all Europe. 
Both governments agreed to pool their re- 
sources in the air, in munitions, war ma- 





Powers Utilize Lull in War 
0 Grope for a ‘New Order’ 
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Robinson in The London Star 


terials, oil, food, shipping, and econom:: 
warfare. 

Last week the first step in this interna- 
tional merger was taken when all Allied 
shipping was placed under British control. 
In the future there loomed measures that 
would divide oil, food, and all materials 
between the two powers, in effect nullify- 
ing tariff walls and perhaps resulting even- 
tually in a common currency—and provid- 
ing a basis for some kind of a United 
States of Europe. 

Allied statesmen hailed the agreement 
as surpassing the economic coordination 
which in the last war didn’t take place un- 
til 1917. The Berlin radio loosed a blast of 
cynicism. It termed the pact a mesalliance, 
the “marriage of a blind man to a para- 
lyzed woman.” As he arrived in Istanbul, 
Franz von Papen, German Ambassador to 
Turkey, countered the Anglo-French plan 
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by declaring that if there was to be any 
“European commonwealth” the Reich it- 
self would organiz. and run it. And Nazi 
papers backed this up with a new cam- 
paign against Britain’s “dictatorship” of 
Europe. 

But the Reich’s most important activity 
of the week was a continuation of its ef- 
fort to draw neutral states—especially Bel- 
gium and Hoiland—into its orbit by eco- 
nomic, political, and military pressure. 
Holland’s efforts to preserve its ‘neutrality 
brought on new difficulties: skirmishes be- 
tween German planes returning from raids 
on Scotland and Dutch planes patrolling 
the air frontier added to Germany’s bill 
of complaints which could serve as an ex- 
cuse for invasion (see page 19). 

German papers hinted at economic ac- 
tion against Belgium, which was charged 
with transshipping timbe: cargoes to Brit- 
ain. And in Berlin, Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop notified the 
Dutch and Belgian Ambassadors that Ger- 
many would have to turn down the media- 
tion offer of Queen Wilhelmina and King 
Leopold because of the Allies’ “brusque re- 
jection” of the proposal. 


‘Horror’ 


The bigger neutrals were in no such im- 
mediate danger as the smaller ones. Italy 
and Russia were occupied, each with build- 
ing up its own “new order.” But their 
plans were opportunistic—and there was 
no friendship between them. 

Italian factories worked swiftly on $250,- 
000,000 worth of orders, including 27,000,- 
000 gas masks, which France had placed 
in Italy. Like the belligerents, Rome also 
made a play for the neutrals’ trade. Switz- 
erland was granted permission to use 
Genoa as home port for the fleet of twelve 
steamers which she has chartered from 
Greece. 

Above all, Italian agents pushed Italy’s 
cause with great care in the Balkans. In 
Hungary, Italy’s firmest Danubian friend, 
unofficial suggestions were made for a 
great Balkan mutual-assistance bloc with 
Italy as the leading member. Rumania had 
embodied this plan in an informal offer to 
the other Balkan powers. But last week it 
was reported turned down by Yugoslavia 
as likely to offend Germany. 

For this reason, Italy gave the plan no 
outward support for the present. It pulled 
no punches in dealing with the Reich’s 
newest friend, the Soviet, however. Italian 
radio stations in special broadcasts in Rus- 
sian, proclaimed: “If Soviet Russia, de- 
spite the horror it has evoked in the Bal- 
kans, dares to step in it will be received in 
such a manner that it will be forced to re- 
treat hurriedly.” And the newspaper Re- 
gime Fascista slapped the Russians in a 
particularly sensitive spot by admitting: 
“We naturally sympathize with the small 
heroic Finnish nation.” 

No reply came from the Kremlin. Nor 
did Soviet diplomacy make any move in 








the Balkans, although fear of its rivalry 
there was the basis of Italy’s antagonism. 
Instead the Russian press and radio con- 
tinued to attack the Finns, whose delega- 
tion had just left Moscow after an “indefi- 
nite suspension” of the negotiations. The 
Finns’ answer was to concentrate new 
forces on the Soviet border—and at the 
same time to compliment the Soviet on 
their “courteous treatment” and observe 
flatteringly that during the negotiations 
Joseph Stalin had shown “an intense in- 
terest and thorough knowledge of every 
detail.” 





Significance 


All Allied military plans are tempered 
by the fact that their chief weapon against 
the Reich is the British blockade—an eco- 
nomic measure that works with slowly 
cumulative effect. Last week’s decision of 
the Supreme War Council similarly sub- 
ordinates the economy of the two empires 
to the strategy of the blockade. 

One important by-product of the agree- 
ment was to shatter persistent German 
hopes of splitting the Allies. This was re- 
flected in Nazi papers last week, which for 
the first time began to attack France in 
the same terms as Britain. Ultimately the 
agreement may provide the basis of Angio- 
French war aims by serving as a working 
model of economic cooperation that might 
be extended to all Europe. But its more 
immediate test, of course, will be in the 
economic warfare against Germany. 

As a defensive measure it can operate in 
such a way that surpluses of any com- 
modity such as oil or butter in one 
country will automatically be diverted to 
the other if it suffers a shortage. In the 
same way, purchases in the United 
States can be coordinated and imports 
carried by the ships of whichever nation 
are most readily available. 

Its value is not entirely defensive, how- 
ever. As an offensive measure the economic 
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alliance will be used to fight the Reich on 
what has so far been the most important 
battleground of the war: the struggle for 
the sympathies and trade of the neutrals. 
Thus the combined Anglo-French purchas- 
ing power will be used to offset German 
economic pressure on Belgium and Hol- 
land. It can exercise great influence in 
persuading Italy to maintain a profitable 
neutrality. And in the Balkans it may 
even create an economic eastern front 
against the Reich. As one step in that 
direction, Britain is negotiating a new 
trade pact with Turkey which will increase 
Britain’s share in Turkish foreign trade 
from 7 to 30 per cent, compared with 
the decline in the Reich’s share from 
55 per cent to 20. And Russia—which 
possibly could help Germany keep the in- 
fluence of both the democracies and Italy 
out of the Balkans—so far hasn’t made 
a move there which could benefit its 
Nazi friend. 





The Sea War 


Mines Take a Terrific Toll 
of Ships in European Waters 


Used as a weapon of defense in home 
waters and attack in enemy waters, the 
average sea mine is a round steel ball 
about 3 feet in diameter, anchored to the 
sea bed and fitted with projecting horns of 
soft lead. Inside each horn is a glass tube 
which, when broken by a bump, releases 
chemicals that generate an electric cur- 
rent; this in turn heats and ignites an 
inflammable wire, which detonates a heavy 
charge of explosives—usually about 300 
pounds. 

The chief counterweapon for the mine 
is the mine sweeper. Usually, these little 
vessels go about their perilous job in pairs. 
Steaming slowly about 500 yards apart, 
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k ... Belgian Defense Minister Denis inspects camouflage 
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they drag a steel wire to the middle af 
which is attached a heavy metal kite 
fitted with a sharp edge that cuts th, 
anchor cables of mines.* When the Mines 
float to the surface, they are destroyed by 
gunfire. During the 1914-18 war, when g 
special type of U-boats constantly laid 
mines in British waters, British Mine 
sweepers daily combed about 540 miles of 
sea lanes, plus connecting channels jnt 
ports. 

When the present war began, the bel. 
ligerents immediately sowed mine fields jn 
strategic areas. The British laid these seq 
eggs at such points as the eastern ep. 
trance to the English Channel and the 
blockade belt between Scotland and Nor. 
way, while Germany mined the entrances 
to the Baltic and a wide area off her Nort) 
Sea coast. Because notification was given 
neutrals and pilots were provided to guide 
vessels through unmined channels, these 
mine fields provided little danger for 
commercial vessels. 

Beginning last week, however, a sudden 
wave of sinkings off Britain’s east coast 
signalized a new peril from mines. The 
first sign of this came on Nov. 13, when a 
British destroyer was sunk by a mine off 
the southeast coast. While rescuers picked 
up survivors, the 1,360-ton British freighter 
Ponzano hit a mine a mile away and sank. 

On Saturday, the 8,309-ton Dutch pas- 
senger liner Simon Bolivar—one day out 
from Amsterdam en route to Dutch 
Guiana, struck two mines while steaming 
near the British port of Harwich. The first 
explosion killed Capt. H. Voorspuil in- 
stantly; the second burst the ship’s oil 
pipes and flooded many of the cabins with 
oil. After the second blast, the ship sank 
rapidly; and by this week, out of her 400 
passengers and crew, the British Admiral- 











*The Paravane, resembling a baby subma- 
rine (Newsweek, Sept. 18), is also towed as a 
cable-cutting device. 
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reported on Monday that 83 had been 
‘illed or were still missing. 

After that, seven ships went down in 
uick order through mine explosions on 
Kyunday and Monday—all in the North 
Kea, They included three British vessels 
and four neutral ships—Italian, Swedish, 
Yugoslav, and Lithuanian. That made 
fourteen merchantmen sunk in this sea, 
mostly by mines, in nine days. 

The first reaction to the sinkings was a 
barrage of British accusations against Ger- 
many. The tragedy of the Simon Bolivar, 
the Admiralty stated, “is a further ex- 
ample of the utter disregard for interna- 
tional law and the dictates of humanity 
shown by the present German Govern- 
ment. Mines were laid without any notifi- 
cation in a channel followed by merchant 
shipping, both British and neutral.” And 
British spokesmen revealed that Britain 
was preparing to embark on one of the 
greatest mine-sweeping operations in his- 
tory to clear the sea lanes. Naval cor- 
respondents of London papers alleged Ger- 
many was using mines that could be ex- 
ploded magnetically when a ship ap- 
proached. 

Berlin officials retorted by blaming the 
loss of the Simon Bolivar on Britain. In- 
vestigation by the German Admiralty, they 
said, had “established that the sinking oc- 
curred at a point where no German mine 
fields exist.” 

There was at least a possibility that 
neither side gave the real explanation. For 
a week-end gale had torn many mines 
from their moorings in the North Sea, 
driving some of them in on the British, 
Danish, and Belgian coasts. 


€ Four ships—three British and one Greek 
—went down off the British east coast in 
five days last week through striking the 
submerged wreck of the Danish steamer 
Canada, sunk by a mine on Nov. 4. 


From Berlin, Beach Conger, New York 
Herald Tribune correspondent (see page 
18), reported that, apparently because of 
the efficiency of Allied air patrols, U-boat 
crews at Hamburg had been refusing to 
leave on trips unless they were released 
from the necessity of coming to the surface 
before torpedoing enemy merchantmen. 
Next day, the Berlin press published a list 
of 26 British and five French steamers 
which, it said, had been “armed” and 
would therefore be treated as warships, 
the implication being that they would be 
sunk on sight without warning. A later 
Berlin list of “armed” steamers also in- 
cluded the Dutch ship Veendam, which 
left New York on Nov. 15, with 123 
passengers aboard, for Rotterdam, where 
she was due on Nov. 25. Berlin quickly 
stated that the listing was a mistake. 


qA German armed raider sank the 796- 
ton British tanker Africa Shell, in the terri- 
torial waters of Portuguese East Africa, 
and members of the sunken vessel’s crew 
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Finnish guns move into the forest on the Soviet frontier 


said they had identified the raider as the 
Admiral Scheer, pocket battleship last 
heard of on Sept. 30 when she sank the 
British freighter Clement off Brazil. 


{The editors of Jane’s Fighting Ships, 
standard British work on the world’s 
navies, stated in their 1939 edition issued 
last week that Germany had 71 subma- 
rines built and 28 building under its 1939 
program; and that of these 99 she had lost 
fifteen up to Oct. 15. The volume also re- 
vealed that four new British battleships 
of the Lion class—two more than revealed 
in the 1938 Jane’s—are to be completed 
in the next five years. Their design is be- 
lieved to call for 40,000 to 45,000 tons dis- 
placement and 16-inch guns. 





Czech Tumult 


Nazis Crack Down on Youth 


After Prague Demonstrations 


Last Mar. 15, when the German Army 
marched into Prague, the Czechs greeted 
their conquerors with boos, catcalls, and 
hisses. Early on the morning of Nov. 17 
long Nazi columns of trucks, tanks, and 
motorcycles again rolled through the 
streets of the ancient Bohemian capital. 
But after eight months of unbending Ger- 
man rule the Czechs only popped their 
heads warily out of doors and windows to 
watch three new regiments march in to re- 
inforce the garrisons. And this time the 
troops were clad not in the field gray of the 
army but in the black of the dread Elite 
Guard—a portent of drastic action to 
come. 

For the previous two days Prague had 
been in an uproar. On Nov. 15 some 2,000 
students gathered before the Medical 
School and around a coffin containing the 
body of a 24-year-old Czech who had died 





of injuries received when German police 
suppressed the celebration Oct. 28 of the 
21st anniversary of the founding of Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

Marching behind flaring torches and 
singing Czech and Slovak songs, the stu- 
dents attempted to escort the body to the 
railway station. Suddenly Elite Guards 
with fixed bayonets charged out from side 
streets and broke up the demonstration. 
The students melted away, but within the 
next few hours they had reassembled in 
four other places in Prague. Each time, as 
they raised a shout for “Freedom,” the 
Nazi police arrived and drove them away. 

Next day a little band of Czech Fascists 
gathered and raised a cheer for the Elite 
Guard. The rest of Prague waited tensely 
for the inevitable German punishment of 
the student outbreak. Early on the fol- 
lowing morning the black-uniformed, mil- 
itarized police struck. By that time, with 
the reinforcements, there were 10,000 Elite 
Guards in the city. Squads armed with 
machine guns rushed the buildings and 
dormitories of the Czech University and 
other Prague colleges while searching par- 
ties scoured the town. Excited students, 
still in their night clothes, piled up barri- 
cades in corridors and put up a brief, hope- 
less resistance. 

In a few hours 2,000 were in jail. Eight 
hundred were later released. But nine of 
the ringleaders whom the Germans accused 
of “instigating uprisings” and being “pro- 
Benes” agitators were summarily executed 
by a firing squad. Furthermore, all Czech 
colleges were ordered closed for three years. 
News of this heavy blow gave Prague the 
appearance of a ghost city as terrified in- 
habitants hid in their homes. 

On Nov. 18 the Germans announced 
that three more Czechs, including two po- 
licemen, had been shot. Martial law was 
proclaimed in Prague and four surrounding 
districts. At the same time Emil Hacha, 
67-year-old President, who surrendered 
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WAR WEEK 








The Airplane’s Role in War 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A., Retired 


I, view of the nonaggressive 
strategy in the European land war and 
the unchanged situation on the high 
seas, either belligerent may turn to in- 
tensified air warfare at any time. 
Therefore, a mention of the powers and 
limitations of the airplane as a war 
weapon would seem timely. 

The principal missions of the plane 
in war may be stated as: (1) destruc- 
tion of the enemy air fleet, (2) recon- 
naissance, (3) bombing of targets of 
precision, such as munitions factories 
on land and warships at sea, (4) com- 
bat action against ground troops, (5) 
bombing of area targets, such as open 
towns, to destroy enemy morale. 

It must be pointed out that the plane 
has two inherent weaknesses—mechan- 
ical bugs and the inexorable law of 
gravity. To these drawbacks may be 
added bad weather, which may ground 
the machine at a most needed moment. 
In addition to these deterrents, which 
operate against efficiency of the plane 
in peacetime, there is in war the ever- 
present factor of hostile fire. 


DeEsTRUCTION OF THE ENEMY AIR 
Fizet: This may be said to be the 
prime mission of the airman—and a 
goal difficult to attain. In general, aerial 
combats in which large groups of planes 
are employed are unusual, ordinarily 
occurring only when both belligerents 
wish it. Unlike his land and sea col- 
leagues in harrying a retreating foe, the 
attacking aviator cannot follow to the 
overtaking point but must stop when 
he reaches the zone of the enemy’s 
anti-aircraft defense. 


RECONNAISSANCE: In many ways the 
reconnaissance plane replaces the old- 
time cavalry, which was known as “the 
eyes and ears of the army.” Barring 
the inherent handicaps of the plane and 
the fire of the enemy, bad weather is 
the nemesis of the reconnoiterers; it 
frequently prevents efficient reconnais- 
sance and often keeps the plane ground- 
ed. Aerial observers in the Spanish war 
probably obtained many interesting and 
perhaps valuable pieces of information, 
but it is well known that large concen- 
trations on both sides were not report- 
ed, and therefore it may be assumed 
that they were not observed. 


Bomsinc Tarcets oF Precision: 
The bombing of fixed ground and sea 
targets in Spain, with modern equip- 


ment and a presumed high order of 
training among the foreign pilots, was 
not highly complimentary, although 
some outstanding successes were scored, 
particularly against large oil-tank fields. 
Among the outstanding targets bombed 
intermittently throughout the war were 
the International Telephone Building in 
Madrid (the skyscraper of the city) 
and the Electric Light and Power Plant 
in Barcelona, which covered a large city 
block and had seven tall brick chim- 
neys. Neither was ever hit. 

The largest munitions plant in Loyal- 
ist Spain, on the sea coast near the small 
town of Sagunto, 15 miles north of Va- 
lencia, was probably the prize military 
objective in all Spain, both as to size and 
to the importance of its output. Be- 
sides, for the airman, it could not have 
been a more favorable target: standing 
alone on a level plain along the Medi- 
terranean, it had 37 brick smokestacks 
reaching well into the sky, and it was 
within an hour’s flight of the Italian air 
base at Majorca. 

Yet the log of the plant, two weeks 
before the end of the war, showed these 
results: bombs launched against the 
plant, 5,551; total hits damaging the 
plant, 21; total hits causing irreparable 
damage (machines destroyed that had 
to be replaced) , 6; total times plant was 
out of commission, 0. The plant oper- 
ated day and night, with thousands of 
men and women workers, throughout 
the war. 


Comspat Action AGainst GROUND 
Troors: The employment of planes 
against ground troops must be consid- 
ered exceptional. If it is to be effective, 
the troops must be untrained or caught 
in concentrations where they have not 
had time to unlimber their defenses. 


DestrRUCTION OF ENEMY’s MorALE 
THROUGH THE BomsBine or Civit Pop- 
uLATIoNs: The effectiveness of the air- 
plane in this field is a question where 
the evidence is sufficient for basing a 
good brief for either side. Eyewitnesses 
in Spain have related that the results 
of the bombings of the civil popula- 
tions in Madrid, Valencia, and Barce- 
lona were “horrible” and “ghastly,” 
producing “barbaric carnage” and “hol- 
ocausts.” Yet the terror occasioned 
among the people in the first bombings 
was soon replaced with calm and indif- 
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Czecho-Slovakia to Hitler last \y 
mournfully addressed the entire prot, 
torate by radio: “Any further sacrifice fy 
the Czech nation serves no purpose.” 


Bombs and Plots 
Meanwhile, both the Elite Guard and 


the Gestapo under Heinrich Himmler, gy. 
preme Nazi police head, apparently ran up 
against a blank wall in their attempts ty 
probe the mystery of the explosion in the 
Munich Biirgerbraukeller that came within 
eleven minutes of killing Adolf Hitle 
(Newsweek, Nov. 20). They announced 
that the manufacturers of parts of the 
time bomb had been identified. Since the 
names of the makers were not given, they 
presumably were German. In response to 
police radio requests for information, hoy. 
ever, the German public went on a ram. 
page of tattling. Thousands of worthles 
clues and accusations flooded the Gestapo, 

The touchy frame of mind caused by 
this made officials flare with anger last 
week at a dispatch sent from Berlin by 
Beach Conger, New York Herald Tribune 
correspondent, in which he specifically 
stated that the army generals had refused 
to countenance an attack on Holland, 
Conger was deprived of his special press 
rights and thus was forced to leave Ger- 
many. 

At the same time London’s sensational 
papers ran a series of stories linking the 
former Kaiser with the Munich explosion 
and hinting it was a monarchist plot. 

They even reported the execution of 
Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm and of 
his youngest son, Friedrich—who is re- 
putedly on parole in Britain after having 
been interned. In Berlin this week August 
Wilhelm, youngest son of the Kaiser and 
a general in the Storm Troopers, indignant- 
ly denied all such reports and pointed 
out that thirteen Hohenzollerns— including 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, who would be 
next in line for the throne since his father, 
the Crown Prince, renounced his rights in 
1918—had joined the Nazi armed forces 
when war broke out. 

The fact is that the Crown Prince and 
several members of the family were ques- 
tioned, but none was even sent to a con- 
centration camp. However, a few corre- 
spondents outside Germany remembered 
that while the German press had been de- 
nouncing Britain as responsible for the 
bombing, Himmler and other officials had 
only said that it was prepared in a “for- 
eign country.” Putting two and two to- 
gether they got a possible four: an accu- 
sation that the Munich plot was hatched 
at Doorn might serve as a pretext for the 
invasion of Holland. 


{In the World War Fritz Thyssen won 
the Iron Cross and rose to the rank of 
captain. In 1923 he opposed the French 
occupation of the Ruhr so vigorously that 
he was heavily fined. As head of the Rubr 
Iron and Steel Trust he gave Adolf Hitler 
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folland, Entering a bomber—one of the first war pictures from a German air base 
oe: powerful backing that helped him _be- Early this week the raids were contin- 
es come Chancellor. Last week from Zurich, uing; more Nazi bombers were reported 
ations Switzerland, Thyssen wrote a letter to the off the Firth of Forth, where last 
ng the United Press: “As a member of the Reichs- month ; the Germans staged their big- 
slecien tag I expressed myself emphatically gest raid of the war, and another plane 
lot. against the war and the present policy of flying so high as to be unidentifiable sped 
on of the Reich Government. This political atti- up the Thames and over the outskirts of 
ad a tude threatened to cause consequences London. 
a which forced me to leave Germany. Since these ships carried on no bombing 
Wee operations and flew spectacular distances, 
were . pene nage Sega could reach only - 
conclusion; they were reconnaissance craft, 
— The Air War spotting objectives from the air and test- 
‘inted Wave of Nazi Flights Viewed ing out defenses all over the country—the 
dine ; obvious, indispensable information which 
id ~ as Prelude to Real Offensive the Reich must have before launching an 
iti aerial offensive. 
nts a There were no battles on land or sea in To the Netherlands, which had barely 
ete the European war last week. The armies recovered from its fright of two weeks ago, 
stood deadlocked in the mud, and the the German flights brought the possibility 
val fleets remained ready at their battle sta- of another and immediate crisis. On Satur- 
on tions. But in the air occurred some of the day a Nazi plane returning from recon- 
a most ominous activity of the war for naissance work over Scotland flew into 
er both the Allies and the neutrals. range of Dutch planes patrolling territorial 
wee" On Nov. 16 and 17, Nazi reconnaissance waters. A Dutch fighter dived on it with a 
as squadrons zoomed into France, some com- warning burst of machine-gun fire. The 
en ing from the North Sea and some from German craft fired back and flew away. 
had over Belgium. Air-raid alarms sounded as Soon Berlin charged that one member of 
“for. far inland as Lyon, but none of the raiders the crew had been injured and further- 
a“ was shot down and none dropped any more that the plane had been attacked 18 
ee) bombs. At the same time a German plane miles at sea. 
ched —apparently a Heinkel bomber—suddenly On Monday, while the Dutch waited 
- the appeared over industrial North Wales, fly- for Nazi anger to rise over the encounter, 
ing at a moderate height. Anti-aircraft another German ship crashed in the Neth- 
guns in this remote corner of Britain im-_ erlands, killing the pilot. First reports 
won mediately went into action but without were that it had been shot down by anti- 
k of effect. Alarms sounded in Chester and aircraft guns; then, as police and censors 
ench then in Manchester and along the crowded arrived on the job, mystery closed down 
that shipyards of the Mersey River and in on the incident—which easily could be- 
tubr Liverpool. Finally the unscathed plane come an excuse for German intervention 
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flew off into Irish Sea mists. 





in the Netherlands. 


Divided Ireland 


War Hurts Her Economically 
and Complicates Unity Drive 


Since 1921, Ireland, smaller than the 
State of Maine, has been somewhat a re- 
minder of the United States of Civil War 
days, with its people living under two flags 
and an industrial North pitted against an 
agricultural South. 

Today, the red, white, and blue Union 
Jack of Britain still flies only in Protestant 
Ulster’s six northern counties. The 26 coun- 
ties of Catholic Eire (the old Gaelic name 
for all of Ireland, pronounced “air-a”) —“‘a 
sovereign, independent democratic state” 
—boast a symbolic green, white, and or- 
ange tricolor of their own. 


‘Ireland’s Opportunity’ 

The Irish flag represents wishful think- 
ing of an eventual united Ireland instead of 
the present divided one. So does Taoiseach* 
Eamon De Valera’s 1937 Constitution, 
which defines as national territory “the 
whole island of Ireland” and limits its 
jurisdiction to the 26 counties only “pend- 
ing the reintegration of the national ter- 
ritory.” And last year when Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, venerable Gaelic scholar—and, in- 
cidentally, a Protestant—was installed as 
Eire’s first President, Premier De Valera 
told him: “Not all the territory of Ireland 
is at the moment under your sway, but the 
justice of our claim and the tenacity of the 
Gael will set that right.” 

Irish Nationalists have a battle cry: 
“England’s difficulty is Ireland’s oppor- 
tunity!” During the World War Sinn 
Féiners shouted it and tried to get Ger- 
man support to fight the British: they pro- 
claimed a republic in the 1916 Easter re- 
bellion. In 1919 they resumed the bloody 
struggle, and after two years an armistice 
brought the partition of Ireland. 

In 1932, with Britain still suffering from 
the disastrous financial crisis of the pre- 
ceding year, De Valera’s Fianna Fail party 
rode to power on a platform that aimed at 
sweeping away all the hated links with the 
British Crown. The Irish stopped paying 
land annuities to the British, and a bitter 
six-year trade war followed. The abdication 
of Edward VIII in 1936 was another “op- 
portunity”: legislation made the break 
with Britain complete save for a tenuous 
tie in foreign affairs which kept inde- 
pendent Ireland in the British Common- 
wealth. 


‘King’s Enemies’ 

At the beginning of this year, as British 
prestige had sunk to a new low following 
the capitulation at Munich, the militant 
Irish Republican Army mobilized for a war 
of terrorism on British soil to set all Ire- 





*Pronounced “thee-shock” and meaning leader. 
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land free. Britain, Ulster, and even Eire— 
for De Valera has renounced violence as a 
means of uniting his countrymen—each 
ruthlessly attempted to suppress the I.R.A. 
and end a long series of bombing outrages 
and demonstrations. 

Then war again broke out in Europe—a 
new difficulty for England; a new “oppor- 
tunity” for the LR.A. On Sept. 1 Ger- 
many invaded Poland. That night I.R.A. 
bands in Ulster plastered Belfast with 
posters proclaiming their old battle cry, 
relit street lamps extinguished in the black- 
out, sang ant?-British songs around big 
bonfires in the streets, and fought the po- 
lice. They continued to terrorize the capital 
until Viscount Craigavon, the hard-bitten 
Ulster Prime Minister, clamped down on 
them with strong-arm methods. 

Craigavon recently boasted: “We have 
all the Fascism we need in Ulster. We have 
the ‘B’ Specials, the Orange Order, and: the 
Black Chapter.” (The first are emergency 
police, and the latter two are pro-British 
secret societies which battle the I-R.A.) 
This time he called out the “B” Specials, 
and 45 I.R.A. suspects were rounded up 
and jailed for duration of the war as “the 
King’s enemies.” 

For a time after that the “enemies” lay 
low in both parts of Ireland and in Britain. 
Then last month four I.R.A. prisoners in 
Dublin started a hunger strike to force 
their release. On Nov. 9, when they had 
not touched food for 28 days, De Valera 
interrupted an important Dail budget de- 
bate to announce gravely that he would let 
them die rather than “imperil the safety of 
the state” by freeing them. Last week one 
of the prisoners stopped fasting and was re- 
leased. The other three were removed to 
hospitals in a critical condition. 

Last week the I.R.A. also resumed its 
“war” in Britain: On Nov. 18 three bombs 
exploded in the center of London during 
the nightly blackout. People were panic- 
stricken, fearing an air raid, but no one 
was seriously hurt. 


‘Chamberlain’s Umbrella’ 

In the World War, Ireland, united under 
the Union Jack, was a belligerent. The 
Emerald Isle firmly resisted conscription, 
but in spite of the nationalist agitation 
more than 100,000 of its 3,000,000 people 
served with the British forces. Thousands 
more crossed the Irish Sea to earn big 
wages in British munitions plants. At 
home, Ireland boomed. There was no un- 
employment and the people coined money 
exporting cattle, bacon, and dairy products 
to Britain at fancy prices. 

Ireland presents a vastly different pic- 
ture in the present war. Ulster is again a 
belligerent while Eire is ostensibly neutral. 
Extreme nationalist sentiment changed 
from merely anti-British to openly pro- 
Nazi at the start of the war; nevertheless, 
Eire’s sympathies as a whole have sup- 
ported De Valera in his cautious policy. 
Britain, of course, could not extend con- 
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Airmen mobilized to defend independent Eire 
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Ulster soldier: General Dill 


scription to independent Eire. And Ulster 
also was exempted when De Valera—as- 
suming the role of protector of all Irishmen 
—threatened that any attempt to enforce 
it would be regarded as an “act of aggres- 
sion. He won the point, although the 
Ulster Prime Minister wanted to intro- 
duce conscription in his territory. 

But internally Ireland, already badly hit 
by the. long economic war, is feeling the 
pinch of privation. This time the tide of 
both men and profits is running the other 
way from their course in 1914-18. Com- 
paratively few men have enlisted, while 
thousands of Irish men and women have 
gone home from Britain to swell the ranks 
of the unemployed. And there is no chance 
of war profiteering for Britain has fixed 
their prices lower than its own. 


When the war began De Valera reiter. 
ated his policy of neutrality in any 
European conflict and said the German 
Minister had assured him the Reich would 
respect it. Nevertheless, in September the 
Hamburg radio broadcast a warning in 
English: “Eire had better come out from 
under Mr. Chamberlain’s umbrella!” The 
warning was coupled with an offer to clear 
Ulster of British troops in a few hours if 
the Irish desired. 

At the end of September, De Valera, re- 
viewing the first weeks of war, told the 
Dail he thought it would be foolish to take 
any notice of the Hamburg broacicast. 
More serious matters claimed his attention. 
“There is war all around our coast,” the 
Taoiseach added to explain why he had in- 
mediately mobilized 25,000 men, then in- 
troduced virtual dictatorial legislation and 
rigid censorship. 

Blackouts began at once because Britain 
pointed out that the lights of Dublin, visi- 
ble for 150 miles to a high-flying plane, 
might help enemy raiders spot British 
targets. In the matter of air-raid pre- 
cautions, Defense Minister Frank Aiken— 
a former I.R.A. leader—has had much 
public apathy to contend with and almost 
nobody would volunteer to serve as ail- 
raid wardens. He has also been campaign- 
ing for army and air-force volunteers, and 
a moderate number have responded, but no 
figures have been published. 

Two weeks ago the new Finance Min- 


ister, Sean O’Kelly, stepped up the income - 


tax a shilling to 6 shillings sixpence in the 
pound, compared with 7/6 in Britain. 
Heavier surtaxes and estate duties were 
imposed on the wealthy, and new taxes 
raised the price of beer, tobacco, spirits, 
and sugar. So far only gasoline is rationed. 
The farmers are in the worst plight, facing 
a serious shortage of feed for their live- 
stock. 

In politics, the partition of Ireland is 
still the burning issue, with Eire’s role in 
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1¢ war only a secondary one. Already 
many of De Valera’s own supporters are 
-ritical because he has thus far failed to 
cige the “opportunity” of war and use 
fish support as a bargaining point to draw 

ster into a united Irish republic. Many 
‘n both Ulster and Eire would like to see 

‘tion scrapped. But a large section of 
the Ulster Protestants feel they would 
suffer under a Catholic government. In the 
political truce declared in Eire at the out- 
set of war, the Opposition led by former 
President William T. Cosgrave called off 
its fall schedule of political meetings. In 
fact, the only public political meetings 
since the beginning of September have 
been Communist. There has been one of 
these every Sunday evening in Dublin just 
off O'Connell Street, the main thorough- 
fare, attended by several hundred working- 
class members, mostly dockworkers. The 
gatherings are marked by much heckling 
over the Nazi-Bolshevik alliance, and many 
non-Communists come to enjoy the dis- 
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~ In “Diana of the Crossways,” the late 
t from George Meredith wrote: “’Tis Ireland 


” The [gives England her soldiers, her generals 
> clear I too.” . i 
urs if That was true in the World War: two 
great British military figures, Lord Kitch- 
ra, ree fg ener and Sir Henry Wilson, hailed from 
id the [jm the South of Ireland. It is still true in the 
>take fm present war. This time, however, the 
deast, [§ honors go to Ulster instead of the South. 
ntion. Viscount (“Tiger”) Gort, the British Com- 
” the mander-in-Chief, although born in Eng- 
dim. [@ land, is of fighting Ulster stock. Two of 
n in- his subordinates come from Ulster: Gen. 
n and Sir John Dill and Lt. Gen. Alan F. Brooke, 
commanders of the first and second B.E.F. 
Corps in France. 


ritain 
A noted strategist, Dill started his mili- 
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tary career by serving with an Irish regi- 
ment, the Leinsters, in the Boer War, saw 
action on the western front during the 
World War and later was commander of 
British troops in Palestine—with a price 
put on his head by the Arab rebels. 

Brooke first served for four years in 
Southern Ireland, then went to India, and 
finally on to France with the Secunderabad 
Cavalry in 1914. 





Invade Britain? 


Caesar and William Did It, 
So the Nazis Talk About It 


Napoleon planned an invasion of Britain 
but never risked it, especially ‘after the 
destruction of his fleet at Trafalgar on 
Oct. 21, 1805. As a reminder of this, on 
last Nov. 7—the anniversary of the 
day the news of Trafalgar reached the 
British capital—The London Times pub- 
lished a reproduction of its little four- 
page edition of 134 years ago telling about 
the victory. 

Nazi propaganda organs ignored the 
hint. They have been plugging at the 
contrary idea—stressing the theme that 
“Britain is no longer an island,” is “mili- 
tarily almost undefended,” and had better 
watch out. The Deutsche Allgemeine Zei- 
tung said: “There is no divine law that in 
all eternity no enemy shall enter these isles 
of ‘chosen people’.” 

Actually, the British Isles have been 
invaded a number of times though Na- 
poleon’s failure to act did more than 
anything else to build the legend of 
Britain’s impregnability behind its fleet. 

The first recorded invasion was Julius 
Caesar’s in 55 and 54 B.C., and the last 
was William the Conqueror’s in 1066. 
Between these two, Roman armies came 
again under the Emperor, and Danes and 
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Norsemen frequently overran the isle in 
the Middle Ages. 

The first and last are famous military 
operations. Caesar, after a short raid on 
the Kentish coast in 55 B.C., prepared a 
businesslike invasion in 54 B.C. He sailed 
from Portus Itius (Boulogne) about July 
6, at sunset, and was off the southeast 
corner of Kent by midnight. When the 
wind dropped he drifted off the course but 
came back on a change of tide and landed 
about noon north of Deal. There was no 
opposition, as the natives fled at the sight 
of his 800 ships. The invading force con- 
sisted of 2,000 horse and five legions of 
foot—nominally of 5,000 men each, though 
Caesar’s legions were seldom up to full 
strength and he left no exact record in 
this case. 

William the Conqueror sailed from St. 
Valery, Normandy, on Sept. 28, 1066, and 
landed at Pevensey on Sept. 29. He also 
was unopposed, as a storm had driven 
King Harold’s fleet into the Thames and 
the army was away in the north. The old 
chronicles differ on the size of William’s 
fleet, estimates going from 696 ships to 
about 3,000; they also give from 30,000 to 
50,000 men in his army. 

Is another invasion due now? In the 
light of Nazi boasts, there is considerable 
talk that such a venture might be tried. 
One possibility is the dropping by para- 
chute of numbers of trained men to 
sabotage communications, factories, and 
munitions depots on a big scale. 

Moreover, Newsweexk’s London corre- 
spondent reported last week that as the 
slowness of the war bred larger crops of 
arm-chair strategists, people there were 
discussing the possibility of an attempt on 
a big scale: an effort to create a 50-mile- 
wide sea corridor from The Hague and 
Flushing, in Holland, to Harwich and 
Lowestoft. German mines, submarines, 
surface warships, and especially airplanes 
would protect this channel while an ex- 
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Two historic invasions of Britain and a third one that London is talking about 
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Prisoners: Captured Germans are allowed to play 
football in their British prison camps on Sundays. 
Each has a circle of different colored cloth sewn on the 
back as a distinguishing mark. The French prisoners 
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at right, taken in a raid, are seen having their papers 
examined by Germans—one way, through maps and 
identification of units, in which important military in- 
formation may be discovered. 





peditionary force was ferried through in 
ten or twelve hours. 

But these British prophets haven’t yet 
said how Germany will get around the 
difficulties: Holland would have to be 
invaded first; the Allied armies, paralyzed 
so they could not attack the German 
flank through Belgium; the British Fleet 
and Air Force would have to be dominated 
long enough to permit the passage. 





Sweden Firm 


Almost a month ago Germany began 
trade negotiations with Sweden in an ef- 
fort to increase her supplies of Swedish 
iron ore and draw the Scandinavian coun- 
try into a “Continental blockade” under 
which Baltic and Balkan lands would 
eventually be forbidden to trade with the 
Allied powers. Last week, the talks broke 
down over the issue of Swedish iron-ore ex- 
ports—of which Germany in 1938 took 
8,945,088 tons and Britain 1,649,878 tons. 

Normally, 55 per cent of Swedish iron- 
ore exports are shipped from Narvik, 
Northern Norwegian port now blockaded 
by the British Fleet, which tries to stop all 
shipments except those to Britain—though 
some cargoes slip through to Germany 
along Scandinavian territorial waters. The 
remainder is shipped from the Bothnian 
Gulf ports of Lulea and Giavle, which are 
icebound during four or five of the winter 
months, and Oxeliésund, a southern ice- 
free Baltic port. 

Germany demanded (1) that Sweden 
stop shipments from Narvik to Britain 





and (2) that she concentrate her ore-sh:p- 
ping through the eastern ports. To com- 
pensate for the loss of British trade, the 
Nazis offered a little cash and much coal, 
as well as miscellaneous goods which the 
Swedes don’t want. And Berlin backed its 
demands with a threat—if Sweden refused, 
Germany would mine Swedish territorial 
waters in the narrow sound linking South 
west Sweden with the Baltic, thereby par- 
alyzing the country’s transit trade. 

These demands the Swedes rejected. For 
one reason, they are determined to main- 
tain cash trade with Britain—to which 
end trade talks are now in progress in Lon- 
don. For another, the use of icebreakers to 
keep open Lulea and Giivle, as Berlin sug- 
gested, would be both technically difficult 
and costly, while expansion of shipments 
through ice-free Oxelésund would curtail 
normal supplies from the central mining 
area to Swedish industry. 

Fearing that Germany would fulfill its 
threat to mine Swedish waters, Swedish 
newspapers sounded veiled but daring 
counterthreats to halt iron-ore shipments 
to the Reich. The Svenska Dagbladet de- 
clared: “Sweden needs her territorial wa- 
ters just as much as Germany needs cer- 
tain ores and metals.” 





Cuba Votes 


In an election held Nov. 15 to pick a 
Constituent Assembly that will draft a new 
Cuban Constitution, opponents of Col. 
Fulgencio Batista won 41 seats, leaving 
but 35 for his own supporters. 





The main leaders of the successful op- 
position groups were three former Cuban 
Presidents — Ramon Grau San Martin, 
Mario G. Menocal, and Mariano Gomez. 
(The groups supporting the government 
were the Liberals, Nationalists, National 
Democrats, Communists, and National 
Realists.) The jubilant opposition saw its 
victory as a blow to Batista’s supposed de- 
sire to have himself elected next year to 
succeed President Federico Laredo Bri. 
But it still is debatable whether the Con- 
stituent Assembly has authority to do more 
than draft a Constitution. 





Fire and Water 


The first Spaniards who sailed into Lake 
Maracaibo in 1499 found it inhabited by 
lake-dwelling Indians who, as protection 
against their enemies, had built villages on 
stilts over the shallow inland bay. The 
Spanish commander, Alonzo de Ojeda, was 
struck by a romantic comparison. He 
named the region “Venezuela”—little Ven- 
ice. 

Four centuries later, when the big foreign 
oil companies started drilling the lake bed, 
the lagoon communities attracted new res- 
idents who came in as workers. Thrown 
together from old packing cases and scraps 
of tin, their stilt-supported huts became 
hotbeds of tropical disease. Escaping oil 
scummed the surface of the water and 
made a perpetual fire hazard. But most of 
the laborers steadfastly refused to give up 
their traditional way of living over the la- 
goons, even after the companies and gov- 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
‘zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3--Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. British liner Athenia sunk with a loss 
of 142 lives. 

Sept. 1 7—Russia invades Poland. British 
aircraft carrier Courageous sunk with a loss 
of 515 lives. 

Sept. 27—Warsaw surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. : ms 

Sept. 29—Germany and Russia partition 
Poland. 

Oct. 9—American freighter City of Flint 
seized by the German pocket battleship 
Deutschland and taken to the Russian port 
of Murmansk. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania becomes the third 
Baltic state to yield naval and air bases to 
the USS.R. (Latvia and Estonia capitu- 
lated previously.) 

Oct. 14—British battleship Royal Oak 
torpedoed with a loss of 810 lives. 

Oct. 18—Scandinavian Kings meet with 
President Kallio of Finland to discuss So- 
viet claims on Finland. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with Allies. 

Oct. 28—City of Flint is freed by Russia 
and leaves Murmansk for Germany. 

Nov. 4—Norway releases the City of 
Flint, after it puts in at Haugesund, and in- 
terns the German prize crew. 

Nov. 7—Queen Wilhelmina of Holland 
and King Leopold III of Belgium offer to 
mediate for peace. 

Nov. 8—Eleven minutes after Hitler 
leaves the annual Nazi gathering at the 
Biirgerbraukeller in Munich, a time bomb 
explodes, killing seven and wounding 63. 

Nov. 12—King George VI and President 
Lebrun, answering the mediation offer of 
Wilhelmina and Leopold, declare the war 
cannot end until Europe is freed from the 
menace of German militarism. 

Nov. 13—Finland breaks off negotiations 
with the U.S.S.R. 

Nov. 17—German authorities execute nine 
students and imprison 1,200 in Prague as a 
result of violent anti-German demonstra- 
tions. The following day two Czech police- 
men and a civilian are executed and mar- 
tial law is imposed. 

Nov. 18—Dutch passenger ship Simon 
Bolivar hits two German mines and sinks 
off the British east coast; 84 are reported 
killed or missing. Seven more vessels go 
down the following two days. 
bono 











ernment built them a model village 4 miles 
north at Ojeda. 

One of the largest, most pestilent shanty 
towns was Lagunillas, 30 miles across the 
lake from Maracaibo, Venezuela’s largest 
port. Twice in fifteen years, Lagunillas had 
been ravaged by fire and each time it was 
patiently rebuilt. The Venezuelan Govern- 
ment had long tried to get its 2,500 popu- 
lation to move inland to Ojeda. 

Last week disaster took the problem out 
of official hands. On the night of Nov. 13, 
a blaze, supposedly caused by an exploding 
kerosene lamp, suddenly flared in one of 





the shaeks. The flames caught the oily wa- 
ter, and in an instant fire was whipping 
through the tinder-wood buildings. Four 
hours later little remained of Lagunillas 
but the charred stumps of its wooden sup- 
ports. 

Early reports placed the death toll as 
800, but the government’s investigating 
commission lowered it to below 100. The 
victims were mostly children whose par- 
ents had gone ashore to the movies and 
who had been trapped by the burning of 
the only connecting bridge. President Elea- 
zar Lopez Contreras decreed three days of 
mourning and raised a relief fund of $110,- 
050. 





Rothermere’s Victory 


Viscount Rothermere, publisher of The 
London Daily Mail and a chain of other 
newspapers, took the stand in a London 
court last week to testify in a breach-of- 
contract suit brought against him by Prin- 
cess Stephanie Hohenlohe-Waldenburg- 
Schillingfiirst, Austrian-born divorced wife 
of a Hungarian nobleman and long an 
enigmatic figure in Central European poli- 
tics. 

The Princess—who also has done polit- 
ical favors for Hitler—had claimed that 
the brother of the late Lord Northcliffe 
had promised her about $20,000 yearly 
for life as his special political representa- 
tive in Europe. She testified that Rother- 
mere also had wanted her to make his son 
and heir, the Hon. Esmond Cecil Harms- 
worth, chairman of the British Newspaper 
Proprietors Association, king of a revived 
Hungarian monarchy—and said she had 
balked at the scheme. 

Rothermere testified that he had already 
paid the Princess about $250,000 but de- 
nied that his deal with her had been for 
life. He added that when she had sent him 
gifts she forwarded the bills for them, as 
well. The case was dismissed and the Prin- 
cess had to pay the costs. 





News of the Day—International 


Nazi flyers’ gibe at Chamberlain 





snternational 


British helmet visor to guard eyes 


Side Lights of the War 


Sir Richard Cruise, eye specialist, who 
has Queen Mary among his patients, has 
devised an improved type of chain-mail 
visor to protect the eyes of soldiers. He 
originally designed the one shown in the 
picture during the last war, after 30,000 
British soldiers had been blinded by shell 
fragments. 


{| When London saw the Paramount news- 
reel of the Chicago American Legion pa- 
rade and its float portraying the fifers and 
drummers of the famous “Spirit of ’76,” 
the British commentator explained: “This 
float refers to America’s epic fight against 
the Indians.” 


{| Because of “serious leakage” in items 
about war conditions, Britain’s 13,500 
parish magazines will henceforth be cen- 
sored. “Clergymen certainly have no in- 
tention of revealing information,” ex- 
plained the Ministry of Information, “but 
unfortunately, through lack of thought, 
ignorance, or inadvertence, important news 
slips in.” 


| The French “Committee for Hot Wine 
to Soldiers,” headed by a group of Senators 
and Deputies, launched a money-raising 
campaign last week. The results will be 
used by the women’s auxiliary to establish 
hot wine (at least 9 per cent alcoholic) 
canteens at the front. British troops re- 
ceive and pay for beer. 


When photographers were allowed to 
visit German air bases last week for the 
first time since the war against the Allies 
started, they snapped pictures of squad- 
rons which had just returned from raids 
on naval bases in the British Isles. Some 
of these planes bore as insignia carica- 
tures of Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain and his renowned “appeasement” um- 


brella. 
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SCIENCE 





Equipoise vs. a Whale: 
Man’s Control, Free Evolution 
Compared by Dr. Crile 


During the geological period known as 
the Eocene Age—about 40,000,000 years 
ago—a bulky fur-bearing mammal slipped 
into the sea and decided to make its home 
there. That creature was the ancestor of 
the whale. Living in the same era was a 
four-footed beast slightly larger than a fox 
terrier. That was the first horse. But 
though nature has been solely responsible 
for developing the whale, man took a 
hand in developing the horse. 

Last week, at the autumn meeting of 
the American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia, Dr. George W. Crile of 
Cleveland reported comparative tests of 
six white whales and 80 thoroughbred 
horses—both animals of remarkable en- 
ergy—to show how man’s efforts in se- 
lective breeding on land and nature’s 
survival of the fittest at sea had influenced 
the development of high-energy organisms. 
To do this, the 75-year-old surgeon—who 
has dissected more than 200 species of 
animals in the last 30-odd years—took 
animals of nearly the same weight and 
compared their energy-regulating organs. 

Among the horses he studied was Equi- 
poise, the perfectly formed thoroughbred 
that won more than $330,000 before he 
died nearly seventeen months ago. Equi- 
poise weighed 1,147 pounds. Against him, 
Dr. Crile stacked up a white whale that 
weighed about 1,146 pounds. 

Dr. Crile discovered that the whale was 
far ahead in brain and thyroid gland; de- 
spite Equipoise’s blue-blood ancestry, he 
was outweighed about three to one in 
these energy-control organs. However, the 
whale’s icy environment probably ac- 
counts for the difference; Dr. Crile has 
discovered a close correlation between the 
size of an animal’s brain and the heat loss 
of its body. Likewise, large thyroids are 
necessary to warm-blooded animals living 
in cold waters. 

Equipoise was found to have a larger 
heart (about 10 pounds, compared with 7 
for the whale), a difference explained by 
the fact that the horse needs a larger, more 
active heart to race, though here individual 
variations destroy some of the value of 
the comparison of species. More striking 
was the fact that Equipoise’s adrenal 
glands weighed one and a quarter times as 
much as those of the whale—a difference 
easily explained on the grounds that race 
horses are trained to move quickly and 
put on short bursts of speed (the adrenals 
prepare an organism for sudden motion) . 
In general, the report showed that man, 
by the artificial evolution of selective 
breeding, had done as good a job on the 
race horse as nature had accomplished with 
the whale. 


"Wide 
Frozen Speed: Using extreme- 
ly bright electrical flashes lasting 
1/50,000 second or less, Prof. Har- 
old E. Edgerton of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Techinology photo- 
graphs motion too fast for the eye 
to analyze. The pictures above 
show how a cat rights itself when 
dropped back first. 








Among other papers read at the A.PS. 
convention was one describing how eclipses 
could be “made to order.” Anyone who 
wanted to see the faint glow of a firefly in 
the glare of an airport searchlight would 
be in the same situation as astronomers 
when they want to scan the corona, the 
gaseous atmosphere surrounding the sun. 
Because the corona is less than one-mil- 
lionth as bright as the sun, astronomers 
have hitherto been able to observe it only 
when the solar disk was blotted out during 
an eclipse. But now Dr. A. M. Skellett of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories in New 
York has invented an instrument—called 
a coronaviser—which can produce a “syn- 
thetic eclipse” and give astronomers a 
peek at the corona during the most glar- 
ing daytime conditions. An electric eye, 
sensitive to the corona’s comparatively 
faint light, changes the rays of the sun’s 
halo to electric currents which reproduce a 
clear image on a special television screen. 





NEWSWEEK 


The Dress: Fire Peril 


Women suffer a far greater number oj 
domestic burning accidents than men {o, 
two reasons: (1) they usually spend mor 
time at home, and (2) their dresses, more 
flaring and voluminous than the coats an¢ 
pants of the males, flewnee into the path 
of flame more easily. Just how serious : 
the latter problem was shown last week 
in the latest statistical bulletin of th. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Basing the report on records of 388 of 
the estimated 1,600 women who die from 
burns each year while working at home, 
company experts revealed that stoves, 
grates, and furnaces claimed more victims 
than any other cause. One housewife who 
practiced the ancient housewifely device of 
using her apron to help lift a pan off the 
stove died from burns sustained when an 
edge of the garment dipped into flame. 












War and the Chemists 


Before 1917, German-held patents pre. 
vented American chemical manufacturers 
from producing a host of valuable sub- 
stances. Because one such patent, for ex- 
ample, protected the Haber process for 
extracting nitrogen from the air and turn- 
ing it into nitrates necessary for high ex- 
plosives. Americans were unable to make 
artificial nitrates and had to buy the nat- 
ural product from Chile, paying double 
the normal price. But when the United 
States entered the World War, it seized 
this German patent and about 5,000 others 
controlling the manufacture of dyes, drugs, 
medicines, and other materials. This en- 
abled American scientists to start research 
that has built up the world’s No. 1 chemi- 
cal industry in this country. 

That was the effect of one war. Last 
week, at a meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers in Providence, 
R.L., Dr. Clark S. Robinson of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology described 
what might be the effects of the new one 
if it drags into a long and severe conflict. 
In the case of rubber alone, American in- 
dustry uses about 1,000,000,000 pounds of 
the commodity a year—most of it import- 
ed from the East Indies—and has enough 
in reserve to last roughly six months. But 
if blockades should cut off this supply, Dr. 
Robinson stated, the deficiency would have 
to be made up by reclaiming “scrap” rub- 
ber and setting chemists to work on large- 
scale production of recently improved syn- 
thetic rubbers (Newsweek, Apr. 10 and 
July 17). 

Dr. Robinson reminded his audience 
that if the United States should enter the 
war, the government would regulate pro- 
duction in the chemical industry and re- 
quire for military purposes nearly all the 
nation’s iodine, cork, opium, and platinum, 
among other materials. In view of that he 
advised industrial chemists to start seek- 
ing substitutes for these products. 
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MUSIC 








The Metropolitan Again: 
Voices Tuned and Sets Adorned 
for the 55th Season 


There is a saying that the man who de- 
signed the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York made every door wide enough 
to admit a piano. At any rate, there are 
50-odd pianos on the premises—in rehear- 
sal rooms, dressing rooms, even in the pub- 
lic parlors and bar—and all were in use last 
week and this. The Metropolitan Opera 
Co. was preparing to open on Nov. 27 its 
55th New York season, its fifth with Ed- 
werd Johnson as general manager. 

3ackstage, all was ordered disorder. Call- 
buards at the entrances told singers where 
they would find their rehearsals (and in- 
cidente!!y warned the international throng 
against discussing international politics) . 
On the paint bridge high across the huge 
stage, scene painters refurbished or rede- 
signed a set at a time (fire rules make the 
Met store its sets a dozen blocks away; it 
may have only the sets for a day’s per- 
formances in the house at once). In ward- 
robe rooms lined with cupboards, seam- 
stresses were going over costumes. On the 
third floor parts of four operas were being 
rehearsed in as many rooms—none of them 
soundproof. And on the top floor a con- 
ductor drilled the orchestra at one end 
while ballet classes gyrated at the other. 

For the second time since it was first 
sung at the Metropolitan in 1931, Verdi’s 
“Simon Boccanegra” will open the season 
(which runs to Mar. 17), with Lawrence 
Tibbett in the leading role and Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Giovanni Martinelli, and Ezio 
Pinza in other roles. Other operas to be 
chosen from the repertory of 52 by 27 
composers will include eight revivals: 


Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” which has 
not been produced for a score of years, and 
“Pelléas and Mélisande,” “The Love of 












Met singers: Ezio Pinza ... 


Three Kings,” “Le Coq d’Or,” “The Bar- 
tered Bride,” “Faust,” “La Gioconda,” and 
“The Flying Dutchman.” 

In line with Johnson’s plea for “a bal- 
anced and sane attitude toward opera” in- 
stead of the hysteria that banished Wagner 
during the last war, the usual German 
operas remain in the repertory. And with 
one or two exceptions, most of the “Ger- 
man” wing reached this country because 
the majority of these singers today are not 
Germans but Scandinavians. On the oth- 
er hand, passport difficulties held nearly 
a dozen Italian singers home in Italy. 

Among the 92 singers at the Met will 
be a dozen newcomers and artists returned 
after an absence. One of these is the Czech 
soprano, Jarmila Novotna, who made her 
American debut in San Francisco last 
month. Others are the American-born 
tenor Eyvind Laholm, the coloratura Hilde 
Reggiani, and the basso Alexander Kipnis. 

Two young Americans, Annamary 
Dickey, soprano, and Mack Harrell, bari- 
tone, captured advance attention for their 
debuts when they won the Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions of the Air last spring 
(Newsweek, Apr. 10). And two other 





ae fa 

nternational 
. . . Mack Harrell and Annamaty 
Dickey (making their debuts)... 


singers are returning to the Met: Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi, Italian tenor who left the 
opera seven years ago, and Helen Traubel, 
who appeared briefly in 1937 and whose re- 
turn amounts almost to a debut because of 
notices she received for her recent Wag- 
nerian work on the Ford Hour and with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 





Maynor’s Debut 


A new American singer captured musical 
attention when Dorothy Maynor, 28-year- 
old Negro soprano discovered by Serge 
Koussevitsky last summer and hailed as a 
native Flagstad (Newsweek, Aug. 21), 
made her New York debut Sunday night in 
Town Hall. Standing with eyes closed and 


hands clasped stiffly before her, Miss 
Maynor sang a program of Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, Schumann, Schubert, Strauss, and 
spirituals. In the audience were critics, 
singers, voice teachers, and as many of the 
general public as could be crammed in. 
When Miss Maynor had finished her final 
encore, “Depuis le jour” from Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise,” the house stood and 
cheered for twenty minutes. Tears rolled 
down the singer’s cheeks. 

Next morning New York critics did 
their own cheering. Olin Downes in The 
Times: “She should be able to reach al- 
most any height as one of the leading con- 
cert singers of her generation.” Oscar 
Thompson in The Sun: “Her best was 
equal to the best of its kind anywhere.” 
Samuel Chotzinoff in The Post: “In pianis- 
simo singing Miss Maynor may be said to 
be without a rival.” 





RECORD WEEK 


Cuasins, CHopin, ScHUMANN, etc.— 
Master Class piano series. (Abram Chas- 
ins. Seven 12-inch Master Class records, 
$2 each.) The American composer-pianist, 
widely known for his analytical piano 
broadcasts, gives his work permanent form 
by entering the neglected field of piano 
instruction on the phonograph. Composi- 
tions of six composers are first analyzed, 
then the fragments are synthesized in a 
complete performance. The work inaugu- 
rates Master Class Recordings and also 
marks the first time that Steinway & Sons 
have endorsed records for capturing the 
Steinway piano tone. 


Grirres, MacDowELL, etc.—American 
orchestral music. (Howard Hanson and 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony. Four 12- 
inch Victor records in album, $8.) Ameri- 
cana ranging from J. K. Paine’s prelude to 
“Oedipus Tyrannus” to Kent Kennan’s 
“Night Soliloquy.” 
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EDUCATION 





Dr. Hutchins’ 10 Years 
Have Revitalized Chicago U.; 
He’s Still ‘Boy Wonder’ 


“When I came to the university in 
1929,” says Robert Maynard Hutchins, “I 
was young and completely uneducated, but 
unaware of it. I thought everything would 
be lovely, that we’d all work together for 
the higher life. But it didn’t work out that 
way.” 

It was a glorious day for handsome, 
young Dr. Hutchins (he was just 30), just 
ten years ago last Sunday, when he 
ascended the pulpit of the University of 
Chicago’s Gothic chapel to assume his of- 
fice as president. He regaled more than 100 
other college presidents with conventional 
remarks about scholarship and progress. 
Few then had any way of knowing what 
this disdainful young man had in store 
for them. 

They know now. Chicago had a great 
faculty in 1929; he has made it greater. 
Among university presidents he ranks with 
James Conant of Harvard in prestige. He 
has done more to uncloister education than 
any of them. He is still called a Boy Won- 
der—and is sick of it. He gets gobs of pub- 
licity—and is sick of that, too. (While 
awaiting the birth of his second daughter, 
Hutchins told reporters: “Gentlemen, be- 
lieve it or not, this is not a publicity 
stunt.”) 

Chicago’s trustees knew what they were 
about when they put Hutchins in charge 
of the nation’s fourth richest university 
(endowment: $70,000,000). He had worked 
his way through Yale (A.B. ’21) as waiter, 
lumberjack, tutor, and clothesline sales- 
man. By 1923 he was secretary of Yale 
University; by 1928, dean of the law 
school. He shook Yale Law’s faculty out of 
its doldrums and pepped it up with bril- 
liant young men like William O. Douglas 
(now a Supreme Court Justice). He 
wangled $7,500,000 out of the Rockefeller 
Foundation to start the Institute of Hu- 
man Relations—and that caught Chicago’s 
eye, for university presidents must first of 
all be money-getters. 

At Chicago Hutchins lost no time. He 
grouped the 38 departments into four big 
divisions—Humanities, Social Sciences, Bi- 
ological Sciences, and Physical Sciences. 
He cut the number of independent budgets 
from 80 to twelve. And within two years 
he had the university reorganized on the 
“Chicago Plan”—four years of broad cul- 
tural training in all divisions, beginning at 
the third-year level of high school, followed 
by two years of specialization in one divi- 
sion. Students could attend or cut classes 
as they liked. They needed only pass com- 
prehensive examinations, and they could 
take them whenever they felt qualified; 
bright students could complete a normal 
four years’ work in two, but dullards didn’t 


stay in college long. (Sports writers at- 
tribute Chicago’s incredibly bad football 
teams to the high scholastic requirements 
of the Hutchins regime.) Hutchins wanted 
to go farther but, as he says, “you must 
remember I don’t own the university.” 
Now 40, the young president despises 
progressive education, which John Dewey 
devised at Chicago before Hutchins was 
born (Newsweek, Oct. 23). He deplores 
“contemporaneity” in schooling and thinks 
educators should revert to the four medie- 
val disciplines—grammar, logic, rhetoric, 
and mathematics. He is still knife-tongued, 
mentally tireless, and physically lazy. His 


























Robert M. Hutchins as seen... 
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only exercise is scampering on the campus 
with his Great Dane and two poodles, His 
sculptress-wife, Maude Phelps McVeigh 
likes to sketch him in sprawling postures, 
Aside from his $22,500 job, he spends most 
of his time acting as missionary for his owy 
educational doctrines, in speeches, conver. 
sations, and magazine essays. 

Last fortnight, in the latest of his cop. 
tributions to The Saturday Evening Post, 
Hutchins presented an _ unconventional 
cure for a widespread university malady: 
the fact that the rate of income from en. 
dowments (chief source of operating funds) 
has dropped from 6 to 3 per cent. To save 
money, he suggested (1) that neighbor 
universities like Chicago and Northwestern 
merge, (2) that funds be raised by popular 
subscription, since $300,000 in cash jis as 
good as a $10,000,000 endowment, and (3) 
that, in dire emergency, the universities 
spend their capital. 















Toledo’s School Holiday 


Schools live on taxes, and in that con- 
nection many of Ohio’s schools are suffer- 
ing from malnutrition. Since 1934 the state 
constitution has limited real-estate levies 
(formerly a rich source of education funds) 
to the extremely low figure of 1 per cent of 
valuation. To make ends meet, many a city 
has asked its voters to approve special 
school taxes, but the citizenry hasn’t al- 
ways complied. 

A year ago, such a refusal closed Day- 
ton’s schools for three weeks (Newsweek, 
Nov. 7, 1938) . Last week dozens of Ohio’s 
school treasurers were performing fiscal 
acrobatics to keep their pupils at their 
desks. And Toledo’s budget balancers final- 
ly took a fall: Supt. E. L. Bowsher an- 
nounced that the city’s 45,000 pupils would 
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... by the candid pen of his artist wife 











She e MIAMI BEACH 


“Over the Rainbow,” classic location for Utopia, changes to “In the Rainbow” when 
applied to Miami Beach. For America’s own'‘South Seas’’---unique in continental U.S.--- 
are a riot of color---naturally. And, naturally, this year more eyes than ever are turning 
to this brightest spot on winter's gloomy map. Miami Beach is ready. Extra accommoda- 
tions in every size and price range were added last summer in the fifth consecutive year 
of a record construction program. Guests will be entertained with a more elaborate 
recreation program than ever. The peaceful pleasures of sun, surf and sand are still 
paramount---the right treatment for jangled, jittery nerves. As always, earliest arrivals will 
have advantages of widest choice, of long-term rates and most economical living costs. 

It’s time to act---the coupon will bring full details. 
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HE style leadership of General Motors 
worn was never more plainly dem- 
onstrated than in the handsome new General 
Motors cars for 1940 now brightening our 
streets with their beauty. ~ 


Lines are sleek, bonnets are graceful, colors 
are in the gayest and smartest shades. Interi- 
ors are rich with fine fabrics and finish—each 
detail of appointment and decoration is exe- 
cuted with sure, deft taste. 


But even more satisfying than the knowledge 
that you make a fine appearance in these 
cars is the knowing that you have made a fine 
buy in any one of them. 


Larger, abler, more restfully comfortable, 
they sparkle with improvements devised by 
one of the leading technical groups of the 
whole world—the richly experienced group 


GENE 


bd 


of General Motors 
engineers. 


Thus you will find big- 

ger, roomier, strong- 

er bodies, improved 

Knee-Action, Safety Plate Glass in all window 
openings, easier handling controls. 


In several of the GM lines you will find an 
entirely different, ultra-smart, ultra-equipped 
new model that clearly reveals General Motors 
authority and leadership in design. 


Go see the new General Motors cars for 1940 
—and look also at their prices, which are 
plainly shown on a ‘‘plainview”’ price tag on 
the steering wheel. For price is necessarily a 
component of value, in everything you buy —and 
you will find that your GM dealer’s method 
of pricing makes clearer than ever before the 
greater value in these automobiles. 
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How the Blind Are Trained for Useful Vocations 


Study: Sightless students learn ins and outs of airplane motors ; . . 











Using the Braille slate 


The blind can take rapid dictation 
on the Braille ‘typewriter’ . . . 


Newsweek photos by Pat T: 
. . or play instruments fro: 
raised Braille sheet music 


... turn out work efficiently 
on a high-speed lathe . . . 


























on vacation Nov. 23 (Ohio’s Thanks- 
giving) and would not return before Jan. 2. 

Toledo’s troubles were much like Day- 
ton’s. Its education accounts had shown 
red ink for years. Its teachers, fed up with 
salary cuts, had no intention of donating 
their services. On election day the city 
asked public approval for a special 2-mill 
school levy that would have raised $850,- 
000 a year and erased an $800,000 deficit. 
But Toledo’s voters joined in the statewide 
“no” psychology that defeated the Bigelow 
old-age pension plan (Newsweek, Nov. 
20). They killed the 2-mill tax and, in ef- 
fect, gave the school board no alternative 
but the six-week shutdown. This will save 
the board $400,000 on light, coal, and 
salaries, but it won’t solve the problem 
completely: after Jan. 2, teachers probably 
will have to take more pay cuts. 





Educating the Blind 


It was just 110 years ago that Louis 
Braille, blind educator of the blind, invent- 
ed an alphabet that the sightless could 
read by touch. But not until 1932 did edu- 
cators perfect the Braille system to the 
point of uniformity for all English-speak- 
ing peoples. That code provides varying 
combinations of one to six embossed, tan- 
gible points. Twenty-six of the combina- 
tions stand for letters; the rest, for figures, 
punctuation, and common words like and, 
of, to. 

Last week educators estimated 25 per 
cent of the nation’s 130,000 blind persons 
could read and write Braille. Most of them 
write on a Braille slate, inserting paper 
between two perforated metal strips and 
punching the individual points with a 
stylus; others use a machine that works 
on the typewriter principle, with six keys 
for the six dots. Thanks to the Federal 
government, which subsidizes a “printing” 
plant in Lexington, Ky., they can read 
some 6,000 books on file in libraries. (The 
average novel fills five Braille volumes and 
costs $10; the twelve volumes of “Gone 
With the Wind” cost $30.) 

Probably the No. 1 American exponent 
of Braille is the 107-year-old New York 
Institute for the Education of the Blind 
(where the photos on the opposite page 
were made). A daring pioneer in voca- 
tional schooling, the institute uses Braille 
on sheet music, aviation mechanics’ tools, 
maps, a telephone switchboard, and even 
on the dials of a short-wave radio trans- 
mitter. 

Nor are the majority of the blind—the 
75 per cent who don’t read Braille—ne- 
glected. For them, libraries stock up on 
“talking books”—phonograph recordings 
of novels, essays, plays, ete—which the 
blind can borrow and “play” on their own 
machines. The biggest talking-book pro- 
ducer is the American Foundation for the 
Blind, whose staff of readers and actors 
have recorded 2,000 titles in a New York 


sound studio. (Novels take up at least a 
dozen disks and cost about $20.) Last 
week the foundation went to work on one 
of its biggest assignments—an 80-book or- 
der from the Library of Congress, includ- 
ing “The Yearling” and “Northwest Pas- 


sage.” 





RELIGION 





Labor Troubles Harry Pastor 


in Cooperative Job Ventures 


The Rev. David Carl Colony—short, 
brisk, and outspoken—is rector of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church in Kensington, 
bleak industrial section of Philadelphia. 
Last year he surveyed his parish and found 
it poor: hard times had closed many a 
Kensington hosiery mill and thrown most 
of its workers into chronic unemployment. 

Mr. Colony called 55 of the jobless silk- 
stocking makers to a conference in his 
parish house. He told them they could buy 
an idle hosiery mill for $11,000, operate it 
themselves, and pay themselves out of the 
income. Their job was to get $200 each. 
The parishioners went out and mortgaged 
their homes, sold their cars or borrowed 
from loan companies, and finally scraped 
up the $11,000. The pastor got an RFC 
loan of $15,000 for new machines. They or- 
ganized.the Colony Hosiery Corp., elected 
officers, bought the plant, and started pro- 
duction. 

The gospel of cooperation spread quick- 
ly. By last September, four more Colony- 
sponsored co-ops had sprung up—the Hul- 
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by Corp. (stockings), St. Luke’s Towel 
Co., Colonymaid Hosiery Co., and Colony- 
Sharp Carpet Co., the last launched with 
the help of a neighbor pastor, the Rev. 
William Sharp of St. Paul’s. Each elected 
Mr. Colony either president or vice presi- 
dent and gave him a share of stock; in ad- 
dition, Colony Hosiery paid him $18 a 
week. In return he served as their crack 
salesman, making frequent trips to sell 
their $1,000,000-a-year output through 
Manhattan jobbers. 

Until last month the co-ops’ success was 
almost complete. They earned net profits 
as high as $900 a month. The worker-own- 
ers, members of the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers (C.1.0.), drew union 
wages or better (about $43 for knitters, 
$20 for watchmen). The pastor boasted 
that not a worker in Kensington was job- 
less. The movement had even inspired its 
first imitator: 570 more workers organized 
the Hancock Knitting Mills—independent 
of Mr. Colony but cut to his pattern—and 
began turning out 8,000 dozen pairs of 
stockings per week. 

But that was last month. By last week 
Mr. Colony had double trouble: 

1—He resigned as Colonymaid’s presi- 
dent, claiming the worker-owners had re- 
fused to confirm a verbal contract he had 
made with a jobber for 21,000 dozen pairs. 
“My cooperatives are founded on a very 
high ideal,” the pastor said, “and this at- 
tempt to welch on a contract was not in 
line with my policies.” The workers said 
his departure would make “very little dif- 
ference.” 

2—He became embroiled with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Hosiery Workers. The 
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The Rev. Mr. Colony (left) with two of his hosiery workers 
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union said Mr. Colony had gone to the 
Rockledge Hosiery Mill—a “mill doing 
good business and employing several hun- 
dred persons”—described his co-ops, and 
urged the workers to organize and buy out 
the management. William M. Leader, local 
A.F.H. president, accused the rector of 
seeking to dominate the union: “He was 
trying to buy jobs out from under people 
and then sell them back to the same work- 
ers at his price. Fortunately we are about 
to stop this venture.” When Mr. Colony 
retorted with remarks about the union’s 
“vicious leadership,” President Leader and 
his A.F.H.W. local filed suit against the 
rector, charging slander and demanding 
$100,000 damages. 


Church of Aphrodite 


Gleb Botkin was studying to be a priest 
in pre-Soviet Russia (he was a son of the 
Czar’s personal physician) when he de- 
cided that man’s natural instincts could 
best be served by the worship of Aphro- 
dite, goddess of love. Before he had time 
to develop this religion, however, he had 
to flee the revolution of 1917—first to Si- 
beria, then Japan, and finally, in 1923, to 
America. 

Supporting himself and a family of six 
by writing books and articles on Russia, 
Botkin held on to his youthful belief. Last 
week, from his home in West Hempstead, 
Long Island, the bearded, 38-year-old 
mystic announced formation of the Long 
Island Church of Aphrodite, chartered by 
the state of New York and dedicated to 
the “flower-faced, sweetly smelling, laugh- 
ter-loving goddess of Love and Beauty.” 

The church boasts half a hundred fol- 
lowers, a cross-and-circle symbol (repre- 
senting the union of man and woman), 
and ceremonial vestments designed by 
Botkin. On Friday, Aphrodite’s day, the 
faithful foregather in the West Hempstead 
house before a candle-lit reproduction of 
the Venus de’ Medici statue. (The Roman 
Venus corresponds to the Greek Aphro- 
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Botkin’s religion is not yet complete: 
some day, he hopes, the Church of Aphro- 
dite will have a chapel, clergy, and a larger 
following. Meanwhile, the watchword is: 
“To seek and develop Love, Beauty, and 
Harmony, and to suppress ugliness and 
discord.” 





ENTERTAINMENT 





“Tobacco Road’ Runs on and on, 
a Saga of Cussing and Turnips 


Erskine Caldwell published “Tobacco 
Road” in 1932 and promptly hung up what 
he calls an “inglorious circulation record.” 
The grim tale of poor and ornery Georgia 
Crackers might have rested on this dubious 
laurel if it hadn’t been for Jack Kirkland. 

When Kirkland was in his ’teens, he 
bummed his way South from his birthplace, 
St. Louis, and tramped through Arkansas, 
working at odd jobs and passing the time 
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‘Tobacco Road’ boss 











Kirkland, 


Jeeters in order of appearance: Henry Hull, James Barton, James Bell, Eddie Garr 
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of day with characters that might have 
come out of a Caldwell novel. Then he 
came East and entered Columbia [jj 
versity. After college Kirkland got job 
on The New York Daily News, but whey 
he married a chorus girl, Nancy Carrol], i 
1924, the young couple pointed for Holly. 
wood. There, as his wife attained stardom 
the ex-reporter wrote plays and scree, 
scripts. 

Inspiration was at a low ebb when Kirk. 
land happened to read “Tobacco Road” 
Enthusiastically, and against the advice of 
his friends, he decided to bring the novel to 
the stage. Comparatively broke and mild. 
ly baffled, he went to the island of Majorca 
and settled down to draft the play. 

Kirkland was broke because he had spent 
a good part of Hollywood earnings fighting 
the censorship that closed his play 
“Frankie and Johnnie”;* he was baffled be. 
cause, although he had decided that the 
stark realism of Caldwell’s novel could best 
be projected in terms of comedy, the story 
of Jeeter Lester and his brood lacked dra. 
matic conflict. 

It was four months before Kirkland 
found a solution: for all his worthlessness, 
Jeeter loved the land that his father and 
grandfather had farmed before him; take 
that land away from him, and there is the 
conflict. After that, the play began to 
take form. 

Finally, “Tobacco Road” emerged as a 
play; it opened at the Masque Theater in 
New York on Dec. 4, 1933. The press no- 
tices were mostly sour, though Henry 
Hull’s portrayal of Jeeter was praised. 
Later George Jean Nathan, Robert Bench- 
ley, and other magazine critics lauded the 
play, but even so the dramatization had a 
sorry start. After five weeks business was 
so bad that the management of the Masque 

















*After the fight was carried through four 
courts, the New York Court of Appeals found 
in favor of the Kirkland show. Judge Pound's 
decision—“the fact that Frankie and Johnnie 
and their companions were not nice people does 
not in itself make the play obscene”—later 
proved a legal passport for “Tobacco Road’s” 
low-life folk. 
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Lucas & Monroe 

~eeta The wedding prayer in ‘Tobacco Road’ (Barton as Jeeter Lester) 

essness, 

her and # forbade Kirkland’s unwanted brain child Taylor Holmes, James Kirkwood, and Cal- 

m; take # to darken their stage door again. vin Thomas—besides the two out current- 

€ is the “Tobacco Road” found temporary shel- _ly: John Barton and Charles Timblin. This 

‘gan to HM tor in the 48th Street Theater. Word-of- count excludes the vest-pocket interpreta- 
mouth advertising and a favorable edi- tion of Merle Potter, Minneapolis drama 

ed as a MH torial in The New York Daily News almost critic (Newsweek, Nov. 13). 

pater in TH overnight changed a failure into a box-of- Of the original Broadway company only 

a &0- fice success. Despite that, when Hull left Edwin Walter (the heartless banker) saw 

Henry the cast in June of 1934, Kirkland was told _ the record through; Maude Odell died sud- 

oraised. Hi +> find his assorted white trash another  denly in her dressing room after more than 

Bench- theater. Jeeter and his shiftless relatives three years as the buxom Sister Bessie; the 

led the thereupon were moved—shack, turnips, tin rest of the cast, faced with the nightly 

had a HF wash pans, and all—to the Forrest The- rigors of flinging about cusswords and 

pea ater. A few months later Kirkland bought munching raw turnips for an apparently 

Masque the theater, and “Tobacco Road” settled interminable period, departed to get their 

—— down as a perennial: on the Forrest’s stage _ teeth into something new. 

th four last Saturday the company celebrated the Despite the controversies left seething in 

: found play’s 2,533rd performance and its official its wake, “Tobacco Road” has been as en- 

— shattering of the record Broadway run for- _ thusiastically received on tour as om Broad- 

le does merly held by “Abie’s Irish Rose”! 

a The festivities were triumphant, but an- 

oad § 








ticlimactic. Burns Mantle’s “Best Plays” 
statistics had credited “Abie” with 2,532 
performances on Broadway. A_ recent 
check by John Stanton of The New York 
Times Sunday department revealed that 
this figure erroneously included the Broad- 
way company’s excursions in the metro- 
politan district and that “Tobacco Road” 
had cracked the record with 2,328 per- 
formances more than five months before. 

Between its Broadway and road com- 
panies, the Kirkland-Caldwell enterprise 


has become an industry in itself, with a. 


steady turnover of actors and a special as- 
sembly line for the production of Jeeter 
Lesters. In New York four actors—Hull, 
James Bell, Eddie Garr, and James Barton 
—have dritbled tobacco juice into their 
unkempt beards in the leading role, and 
there will be a fifth on Dec. 11 when Will 
Geer replaces Barton. 

On tour there have been three Jeeters— 
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way. According to Kirkland, who now 
owns 6624 per cent of the show that has 
grossed around $3,000,000, the New York 
troupe will keep on as long as it shows a 
profit (approximately $3,600 a week cov- 
ers the show’s running expenses, and last 
week it grossed a little better than $4,000) . 
As for the road companies, the playwright 
—recalling one of his recent ads (“You'd 
better see “Tobacco Road’—your grand- 
children will”)—sees no reason why they 
should ever give up Jeeter’s ghost. And the 
Georgia Cracker opus will probably reach 
the films eventually, though Hollywood of- 
fers for the screen rights have been tem- 
porarily brought up short by Kirkland’s 
asking price—$300,000 plus a percentage 
of the film’s profits. 





‘Another Thin Man’ 


Five years ago Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
producers turned out a picture called “The 
Thin Man” on a modest budget, and were 
startled to find it become one of the big- 
gest money-makers in the studio’s history. 
Aside from establishing William Powell 
and Myrna Loy as the screen’s ideal 
married couple, the Dashiell Hammett 
story set off a screen cycle in which suave 
sleuths and their ever-loving if not always 
helpful wives picked clues out of the airy 
dialogue as they pondered murder and 
matrimony. Several fairly good imitations, 
including a 1936 sequel—“After the Thin 
Man”—were produced by M-G-M, and 
now the company tries to recapture some 
of that original bloom by reuniting Loy 
and Powell as Nora and Nick Charles in 
AnotHer Tun Man. 


The second in the “Thin Man” series— 
so called despite the fact that the original 
Thin Man was Edward Ellis, rather than 
Powell, and served chiefly in a corpse 
capacity—faded out as Nora scooped her 
detective husband with the news that she 


‘Another Thin Man’: William Powell, baby William Poulsen, Myrna 
Loy, and Asta continue the movie saga of the sleuthing Charles family 
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THEATER WEEK 








The Munyon Drama 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Ccompicunis in the daily prints in 
the earlier years of the present century 
were the advertisements of one Mun- 
yon, by title Dr. and by economic pro- 
fession the dispenser of a patent medi- 
cine guaranteed to cure most of the ills 
of humanity. Invariably accompanying 
the advertisements was a cut of the 
eminent gent himself, magnificently 
aflow with whiskers, overpoweringly im- 
posing in frock coat, and with forefinger 
raised solemnly to the heavens. The 
caption read: “There Is Hope!” 

Comes now into the theater once 
again an offspring of the eminent doc, 
his pocket bulging with a like nostrum, 
his forefinger lifted similarly skyward. 
This time it is young Dr. Robert Ard- 
rey, and his elixir bears the label Tuun- 
per Rock. Of the therapeutic virtues of 
his august predecessor’s magic philter I 
wot not, since even in those days I pre- 
ferred my alcohol undiluted. But of Dr. 
Ardrey’s I stand ready to offer a testi- 
monial that it succeeded in curing me 
almost instantaneously of my insomnia. 

The doc’s panacea takes the form of 
introducing into the fancy of a cynic, 
retired symbolically to a lighthouse, va- 
rious ghosts of the American past and 
through them inducing in him, despair- 
ful of the future of mankind, a pro- 
found conviction that all is not lost and 
that Munyon and his finger were right. 
The spooks, it appears, theoretically so 
valorous in his imagination, were cow- 
ards in their mundane incarnations, 
which revelation causes our hero per- 
emptorily to pack up his kit, abandon 
his ivory tower, and go forth into the 
world, presumably to consolidate the 
infinite glory of the future by getting 
Asiatic cholera in Chungking while writ- 
ing a book arguing that the Japs are 
scalawags. 

Not only, unfortunately for the puis- 
sance of his optimistic evangel, does 
Dr. Ardrey’s writing suggest a Simon & 
Schuster book jacket but his dramatic 
invention intimates that he must be an 
omnivorous reader of the plots of plays 


‘compiled over the decades by Mr. 


Burns Mantle. His device of ghostly 
characters colliding with the protago- 
nist’s imagination harks back at least a 
quarter of a century to Thaddeus Ritt- 
ner’s “The Man In the Prompter’s Box” 


’ and encounters on the way a quorum of 


dramatists ranging from Pirandello and 


“Six Characters In Search of An Au- 
thor” to Benjamin Kaye and “On 
Stage.” His protagonist, in turn, utilizes 
the reflective memory shenanigan of 
John Balderston’s “Berkeley Square,” 
as his ghosts utilize the comportment of 
Elmer Rice’s in “American Landscape.” 
And for good measure he includes the 
prognostication hocus-pocus out of sev- 
eral of the Priestley opera. All of which 
might not much matter if the author 
visited a fresh and vital mind upon the 
materials, but the mind he visits may 
best be indicated by his ponderously 
lofty pronouncements that if Darwin 
hadn’t contributed the theory of evolu- 
tion to science someone else would have, 
that if Lincoln hadn’t freed the slaves 
someone else would have, and, by im- 
plication, that nothing so effectively 
clears the head for lucid philosophical 
introspection as a skinful of powerful 
schnapps. 

Aside from the serviceable lighthouse 
setting by Mordecai Gorelik, the Group 
Theater didn’t help matters percepti- 
bly with its production. Elia Kazan’s 
direction, supplemented by Michael 
Gordon’s lighting, lent a further pom- 
posity to the already thumping pom- 
posity of the script and gave off the 
impression of a stuffed shirt gazing 
vaingloriously at itself in a mirror. Al- 
though Lee Cobb and Frances Farmer 
were permitted accents to indicate their 
Viennese origin—Miss Farmer’s, inci- 
dentally, being peculiarly a mixture of 
Scotch, Irish, and Sioux—Ruth Nel- 
son’s British spinster talked straight 
Yankee. Luther Adler played the cynical 
journalist as if he were still in the prize- 
ring of “Golden Boy”; Myron McCor- 
mick the slave to civilization’s cause 
with such a repertoire of attitudinizings 
as hasn’t been surpassed since Robert 
T. Haines’ heyday; and Morris Carnov- 
sky the old sea-dog chiefly in terms of 
an incontrollable and socially rather 
embarrassing growling stomach. 


But, anyway, Jerome Kern is back 
in Very Warm For May with at least 
a couple of melodies that take their 
places with his “Egern On the Tegern- 
see,” “Make-Believe,” “They Wouldn’t 
Believe Me,” and the dulcet others. 
And there’s more hope for civilization in 
any one of them than in a dozen 
“Thunder Rocks.” 
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was going to have a baby. The current 
Hammett melodrama resumes with Nick 
Jr.— blandly played by 8-month-cld Wj, 


jiam A. Poulsen—already on the seen 


and traveling with his parents on a holiday 
junket to New York. In the East th 
proud parents, the heir apparent, and 
Asta, their ubiquitous wire-haired terrie; 
run into murder and arson, gangsters ond 
a flock of babies, and the customary quota 
of highballs so necessary to the proper 
solution of a “Thin Man” mystery, 

Directed by W. S. Van Dyke II, bot) 
Myrna Loy and William Powell (it is his 
first screen appearance in almost two 
years because of illness) are as effective as 
ever in their projection of the Charles 
family’s perspicacity and persiflage; a good 
supporting cast offers Virginia Grey, Nat 
Pendleton, Otto Kruger, C. Aubrey Smith, 
Ruth Hussey, and Marjorie Main. Never. 
theless, while “Another Thin Man” js ap 
entertaining chapter in a popular series, 
it may prove disappointing to the faithful 
who, during Powell’s illness and sub. 
sequent salary dispute with M-G-M, r. 
fused to countenance another actor as the 
father of Nick Jr. In comparison with their 
two previous efforts in Nick and Nora’s 
behalf, Adapiers Albert Hackett and 
Frances Goodrich have turned out a 
slapdashiell Hammett carbon copy, lack- 
ing in verbal zip and spontaneity. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


REMEMBER (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer): 
Fed a memory-blanking drug by a would- 
be-helpful friend, a divorced couple (Greer 
Garson, Robert Taylor) meet, fall in love, 
and marry all over again while under its 
forgetful spell. In trying again for the 
fantasy-in-modern-clothes formula _ that 
distinguished his “Topper,” Director Nor- 
man McLeod turns out a slow, occasion- 
ally engaging comedy that is chiefly not- 
able for Lew Ayres’ performance and the 
successful Hollywood debut of Miss Gar- 
son, English star of “Goodbye, Mr. Chips.” 


THat Tuey May Live (Forrester 
Parant): Obsessed with the futility and 
horror of war, a veteran (Victor Francen) 
halts a gathering world conflict by bring- 
ing the forgotten, mutilated war dead back 
to life. Produced in France last year, this 
powerful, sometimes terrifying fantasy, 
with its bitter cry for peace, has since 
been banned in all the belligerent coun- 
tries. 


Meet Dr. Curistran (RKO-Radio): 
Routine homespun histrionics, bolstered by 
Jean Hersholt’s impersonization of a lov- 
able small-town doctor. This is the first in 
a projected series based on the radio char- 
acter created by Hersholt over the CBS 
network. Enid Bennett, Dorothy Lovett, 
Marcia May Jones, Paul Harvey, Jackie 
Moran. 
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Behind the Confederacy: 
Defeat Laid to Ineptitude 
of South’s Political Leaders 


A history of the Southern Confederacy 
which omits the figure of General Lee 
would seem a little like the tragedy of 
Hamlet without the Prince; nevertheless, 
that is what Burton J. Hendrick (Pulitzer 
Prize winner and biographer of the Lees of 
Virginia and the Constitution) has written 
in his STATESMEN OF THE Lost CausE—a 
study of Jefferson Davis and the men of 
his Cabinet. 

Here is an important work—a book that 
makes a reader prick up his ears on the 
first page. More than a parcel of biogra- 
phies tied up in one binding, it is really an 
astute analysis of the Confederate defeat 
in terms of its statesmanship and diploma- 
cy. For it is the author’s thesis that polit- 
ical ineptitude and disharmony caused the 
Southern failure; that with a different civic 
leadership the military superiority of the 
South might have carried the day. 

Hendrick argues that, although the 
North did outnumber its opponent by 2 to 
1 (some authorities, in the absence of re- 
liable statistics, have ‘put the ratio nearer 
5 to 3), the Union Army was fighting on 
the offensive, on unfamiliar terrain—and 
history is eloquent with instances of small, 
determined forces successfully defending 
themselves against invasion. One, close to 
home, is our own Revolution. 

The South had been the cradle of the 
country’s best political thought; it pro- 
duced the master architects of the Consti- 
tution and gave the nation, for 40 years 
after 1789, almost all its Presidents. Why 
then, in its greatest crisis, 1861-65, should 





Barberiana: instruments of surgical days (left) a 


the area be found wanting in the very 
qualities that had distinguished it? 

Hendrick’s answer is that the South of 
the Confederacy was not the same, spirit- 
ually, culturally, or even geographically, as 
the region that had dominated the country 
in its formative years: “There is still too 
great a tendency to romanticize the ‘lost 
cause,’ to picture it as an uprising of the 
‘chivalry of the South,’ and to regard its 
leaders as . . . ‘Southern aristocrats.’ Real- 
ly, the Confederate States of America rose 
in a region as recently frontier in character 
as the West that produced Abraham Lin- 
coln.” Virginia, the traditional home of 
Southern statesmanship, was not even rep- 
resented at the Montgomery convention of 
1861 which formed the provisional govern- 
ment and elected Jefferson Davis Presi- 
dent. 

What kind of men ruled the Dixie seces- 
sion? An ill-assorted, not too well-met lot. 
There was Davis, the cold, correct, intelli- 
gent chief, who had made his way up from 
a Kentucky log cabin like his great op- 
ponent, Abraham Lincoln, and to whom 
secession was less dear an ideal than a pow- 
erful South, economically based on the 
slave system, but within the Union. (It is 
too often forgotten that Lincoln had no 
quarrel with this political structure; where 
he and Davis parted company was on ex- 
tending slavery to the new territory west 
of the Mississippi.) 

For Vice President, the Confederacy had 
the brilliant Alexander Hamilton Stephens 
of Georgia, Congressional associate of Lin- 
coln’s, whose given names symbolized his 
passionate adherence to the idea of Union. 
As late as 1860, this volatile man of dwarf- 
ish stature (he looked like a boy all his life 
and was often mistaken for one) made a 
strong speech in the Georgia Legislature 
attacking secession; even after his election 












at Montgomery, he never fully subscribed 
to the cause. 

The other men of the Cabinet—embody- 
ing such diverse and conflicting characters 
as Secretary of State Toombs, most aristo- 
cratic of the group; the able Jew, Judah P. 
Benjamin, Attorney General (“brains of 
the Confederacy”), and the German-born 
Treasurer, Christopher Gustavus Mem- 
minger—are taken up in turn and related 
to the background of events. Hendrick 
carefully retraces the tragic steps to Appo- 
mattox, always keeping his emphasis on 
the home and diplomatic fronts. He details 
the often awkward efforts of Southern 
emissaries to Mexico and the Continent, 
the double-dealing of England and France, 
and goes exhaustively into the convolu- 
tions of the Confederacy’s frenzied finance. 

Although the book is the expression of 
one historian’s opinion and judgment, the 
reader closes it with a completer grasp of 
the complexities of our greatest conflict. 
(STATESMEN OF THE Lost Cause. 452 
pages, 103,000 words. Illustrations, biblio- 
graphy, index. Little, Brown, Boston. 
$3.75.) 





Biography of the Beard 


“How do you want your hair cut?” 
asked the court barber in an old story. 
“Silently,” replied his patron. 

The king may have known his man; but 
the chances are he cheated himself of an 
interesting half hour, for barbers have al- 
ways been uncommonly amusing fellows. 
One of the brotherhood, Charles De Zem- 
ler, has just written a book telling what he 
knows about the profession. It’s called 
Once Over Licut ty. 

Charles De Zemler is a svelte Swedish 
cosmopolite whose shop in Rockefeller 
Center, New York, is a temple of haircut- 
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nd ancient Roman razors—part of De Zemler’s collection 
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ting, for it houses his unique collection of 
paintings and rare instruments of the trade 
as well as a battery of barbers. Probably 
the foremost scholar of barbering, De Zem- 
ler has written a history, treatise, apologia, 
critique—or whatever the book could be 
called—that is diverting and readable, ap- 
propriately garrulous, and faintly redolent 
of eau de cologne. 

The comings and goings of the beard 
alone make an illuminating footnote to 
history, for that adornment has been a 
weathervane of fashion: since Neolithic 
man first hacked his whiskers off with an 
ax. It has been sometimes shorn for beau- 
ty’s sake, sometimes worn bushy to look 
virile and fierce (medieval customers were 
often asked if they preferred having their 
beards trimmed to look terrible to their 
enemies, or amiable to their friends) . Hen- 
ry VIII ordered his courtiers to grow 
beards; Russia’s great Peter ordered his 
subjects not to and taxed them from 30 to 
100 rubles per year per beard. The nine- 
teenth century, with its Dundrearys, Pic- 
cadilly weepers, imperials, and goatees, ex- 
hausted the theme. Yesterday the beard 
was a joke (Beaver!) ; today it’s a curiosi- 
ty. Tomorrow? Anybody’s guess, says our 
authority, but the chances, are the beard 
will come back. 

In the Middle Ages, barbers were also 
surgeons, dentists, bleeders, and bathers, 
and almost anyone could set up shop and 
compete, as the barbers’ guilds were not 
strong. Even blacksmiths and executioners 
hung out shingles in a bid for the barber- 
surgeon trade. 

Early barbers used no soap (it is the wa- 
ter, anyway, that does most of the beard 
softening, says the author), and their 
methods were crude. In one technique 
which has happily not survived, the barber 
stuck his thumb in the client’s mouth and 
pushed out the cheek to shave it more 
easily. It was unpleasant for the customer 
and risky for the barber, so when some 
genius thought of using a spoon instead 
that was considered a very forward step. 
(Once Over Licutiy. 270 pages, 36,000 
words. Illustrations, bibliography, index. 
Privately printed, New York. $3.75.) 





Art Young’s Story 


Art Young’s autobiography is as leisure- 
ly and shambling and modest and enter- 
taining as he is—a perfect expression of 
the man. It is filled with his drawings, the 
first halting stabs at the nude as well as 
those economically drawn, Doré-like car- 
toons whose curious quality once prompted 
Heywood Broun to suspect that the ar- 
tist’s mother must have been frightened 
by a woodcut. 

At 73, the limner of “Hell up to Date,” 
“Trees at Night,” and “Types of the Old 
Home-Town,” is still the old radical he was 
in 1918, when the government tried to send 
him to prison for drawing pacifist cartoons 


during the war (Art went to sleep at the 
trial, which resulted in a hung jury; re- 
cently he said if he had to go through an- 
other such boring ordeal, he’d just ask to 
be shot) . 

Spending his boyhood in a Wisconsin 
village, son of the town grocer, Art Young 
has always preserved something rural 
about his person. At 18, he left home to 
seek a drawing career in Chicago. He first 
landed with Nimble Nickel, a grocery 
trade paper which paid for sketches, then 
progressed to The Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
The Inter-Ocean made Young famous, 
helped by the jokes he was by that time 
selling regularly to Judge, Life, and Puck, 
but it wasn’t until The Masses was founded 
as an organ of Socialism that Young found 
a fully satisfactory outlet for his work and 
radical ideas. Now, after a prolific career, 
the artist has retired to his tiny farm in 
Bethel, Conn., where he spends most of 
his time puttering around the Art Young 
Picture Gallery he built in the yard. (Art 
Youne: His Lire anp Tres. 467 pages, 
140,000 words. Drawings, photographs, in- 
dex. Sheridan House, New York. $3.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


NavaL SKETCHES OF THE War IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 43 pages, 17,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. Random House, New York. $25. A 
collector’s dream item, for both the lover 
of luxurious bookmaking and the connois- 
seur of maritime Americana, this large- 
format volume (11 by 16 inches) is a port- 
folio of water-color drawings by Gunner 
W. H. Meyers of the sloop-of-war Dale, 
which was part of a naval detail to Cali- 
fornia waters in 1846. The text is by 
Capt. Dudley W. Knox, U.S.N., with an 
introduction, furnishing the historical 
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background of this phase of the war with 
Mexico, by the present Commander-.in. 
Chief of the Navy—Franklin D. Roose. 
velt. 


Oxrorp. By Christopher Hobhouse, 12 
pages, 65,000 words. Illustrations, inder, 
Random House. $3. A historical guide to 
Oxford University, intelligently and often 
critically written. 


IvanHoe Keever. By Phil Stong. 309 
pages, 98,000 words. Farrar -& Rinehart, 
New York. $2.50. A picaresque adventure 
tale of a redoubtable Iowa fiddler who 
fought in our war with Mexico. By the 
author of “State Fair,” “Buckskin 
Breeches,” and other novels. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Seven Dean. By Jefferson Farjeon. 321 
pages. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $2, 
Ted Lyte broke into an English country 
house to steal some silver; he came out 
screaming mad because he’d found seven 
corpses in the living room. This one is dis- 
tinguished by well-sustained horror. 


Tue Kerren Muu Mystery. By Inez 
Oellrichs. 271 pages. Crime Club, New 
York. $2. Riding behind his faithful nag 
Lily, Matt Winters (milkman-master 
mind of “The Man Who Didn’t Answer”) 
neglects his customers for a suicide that 
looks like murder and a murder meant to 
resemble suicide. Mildly creepy atmos- 
phere by courtesy of a dilapidated mill. 


Knock, Murperer, Knock. By Har- 
riet Rutland. 292 pages. Harrison-Hilton, 
New York. $2. The setting is English; the 
weapon is a knitting needle, and the mo- 
tive should be obvious to anyone who 
knows psychology. Moderately good. 













—— 


. From Naval Sketches of the War in California (Random House) 
Gunner Meyers’ water color of a typical Mexican lancer (1846) 
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Grid Communiqué No. 8: 
Tennessee Still Out in Front; 
Tulane Smashing Hard 


Strange things came to pass in last 
week’s football frivolity—for one, an offi- 
cial seampered onto a field in dress-suit 
tails; for another, Chicago emerged on the 
long end of a 25-0 score. The white-tied 
official, Orion W. Todd Jr., explained that 
he was attending a banquet just prior to 
the California Poly-San Diego Marines 
night game in San Diego and didn’t have 
time to change. Chicago, after a series of 
sadly embarrassing Saturdays, enjoyed it- 
self at the expense of Oberlin College. 





{The top four teams of the nation— 
Tennessee, Cornell, Texas A. & M. and 
Duquesne—remain just where they were 
a fortnight ago, undefeated and untied. 
Of these only terrific Tennessee survives 
with its goal line uncrossed, the Vols last 
week again scoring a shutout, vanquishing 
Vanderbilt, 13-0. Cornell’s machine, rolling 
as it did a month ago against Ohio State, 
plowed under Dartmouth, 35-6; while 
Texas A. & M. cut down Rice, 19-0. Du- 
quesne kept its slate clean by not playing. 

All four qualify for engraved invitations 
to some bowl or other, but Cornell, for 
one, won’t accept. The Ithacans have a 
definite policy against post-season games. 


4 Partially eclipsed by the spotless records 
of the unbeaten, untied teams but almost 
certain to wind up in one of the bowls is 
Tulane’s mighty Green Wave from New 
Orleans, La. Just one tie, against the 
strong North Carolina team, has marred 
an otherwise perfect Tulane season to date. 
And the pigskin prosperity seems likely to 
continue, since only Sewanee and Louisiana 
State remain to be taken. 

Tulane, which last week used three 
teams of apparently equal power to parade 
through Columbia 25-0, had previously 
beaten strong Clemson, Auburn, Fordham, 
Mississippi, and Alabama. Up to the 
Columbia game—in which the Green 
Wavers tried eleven passes, with four com- 
pletions—they ranked as one of the “un- 
passingest” outfits in the country. In 
their first six games, they had heaved the 
ball just eighteen times, with five tosses 
clicking. 

“We could pass if we wanted to,” says 

Dawson, coach. “But we don’t have 


” 


to 

Dawson learned powerhouse football as 
a quarterback under Coach Bernie Bierman 
at Tulane in 1930-31, and then as Bier- 
man’s assistant at steam-roller Minnesota. 
So blessed is the current Tulane edition 
with material that it may be out of order 
to nominate the headliners, but the two re- 
ceiving most publicity are Harley Mce- 
Collum, a 235-pound, 6-foot-4 tackle, “the 
key man of Tulane’s offensive blocking,” 


“Co, 








Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for Newsweek 


NOV. 25 


Southern California over Notre Dame 
Boston College over Kansas State 
Michigan State over Temple 
Columbia over Colgate 

Harvard over Yale 

Duquesne over Carnegie Tech 
Villanova over Manhattan 
Cornell over Penn 

Pitt over Penn State 

Princeton over Navy 

Lafayette over Lehigh 

Georgia Tech over Florida 
Illinois over Chicago* 

Purdue over Indiana 

Ohio State over Michigan 
Minnesota over Wisconsin 

| Oklahoma over Nebraska 

Iowa over Northwestern 

Baylor over Southern Methodist 
Texas Christian over Rice 
Stanford over California 

Oregon over U.C.L.A.** 
Mississippi over Mississippi State 


nov. 30 


Tennessee over Kentucky 


U.C.L.A. over Washington State 





*Bombshell 
**Underdog special 
(Score on jud t-passes for week ended 


Nov. 18: completed, 17; fumbled, 5; both 
sides offside, 3. Success average to date: 112 
right, 52 wrong, 11 tied: 682%.) 
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and Bob (Jitterbug) Kellogg, back, who 
returned the kickoff 106 yards for a touch- 
down against Mississippi. It was the Jitter- 
bug who started Tulane on the march 
through Columbia, with a zigzag 5-yard 
dance for the first touchdown and a boot 
of the extra point after. 

In whatever bowl Tulane lands, the 
business will seem familiar. It’s the only 
team ever to play in both the Rose Bowl 
and Sugar Bowl classics, having lost the 
1932 Rose Bowl contest to Southern Cali- 
fornia 21-12 and gobbling up Temple in 
the 1935 Sugar Bow] dish 20-14. 


{ Aside from those elevens with bow] as- 
pirations, most of the major teams have 
but a week to go before hanging up uni- 
forms for the year. The hottest climax is 
the Big 10 league, where Iowa, for the 
first time since 1922, has a chance to 
triumph. To tie for championship, Iowa 
must beat Northwestern this Saturday, 
and Michigan must knock down the lead- 
ing Ohio Staters, who will otherwise bag 
the title. 


q After a three-period scare, during which 
Yale led 7-0 (as a result of a fake place 
kick and run for touchdown instead), 
Princeton finally moved twice in 80 sec- 
onds for a 13-7 victory and its first Big 
Three title since 1935. 


| Only a miracle can keep Missouri (with 
its hero back, Paul Christman) from win- 
ning its first Big 6 title. The Tigers slipped 
past Oklahoma 7-6 last week and now find 
in their path only Kansas, already beaten 
five times. 


“| For the third straight season, football 
fatalities are declining, according to Dr. 
Floyd R. Eastwood of Purdue University, 
who for years has compiled the gruesome 
statistics of the gridiron. Up to last week, 
Dr. Eastwood counted eight deaths direct- 
ly attributable to football, compared with 
sixteen last year and eighteen two years 
ago. The day Dr. Eastwood’s report ap- 
peared, two more deaths brought the 1939 
total to ten. 





Passing Davey O’Brien 

Davey O’Brien’s mother started the in- 
evitable picture album soon after he was 
born. Under one of the early snapshots of 
Davey, Mrs. O’Brien, a church leader in 
Dallas, Texas, lettered a prophetic caption: 
“T.C.U.’s Future Star.” 

At the end of his Texas Christian foot- 
ball career last fall, Mrs. O’Brien’s boy, 
now grown up to an unfootballish 5 feet 7 
and 152 pounds, was popularly acclaimed 
the greatest passer ever and was awarded 
three trophies, all emblematic of the ;, -ar’s 
super player. But when he turned pro, 
joining the Philadelphia Eagles, it secmed 
likely the more bone-rattling competition 
would write a final chapter to little Davey’s 
career. 

The Philadelphias haven’t won a game 
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SPORT WEEK 





"The Dempsey-Willard fight at To- 
ledo, Ohio, in 1919 was the most photo- 
genic and the most controversial prize- 
fight of our generation—and yet, for 
twenty years, no one saw the pictures 
of the battle and no one knew for sure, 
for the record, the right answers to some 
of the questions that were spawned on 
the shores of Lake Erie that afternoon 
in July. 

There were witnesses, all right—thou- 
sands of gentlemen in straw hats and 
shirtsleeves, crazed with the heat and 
the smell of blood in the ramshackle 
wooden bowl as the champion of the 
world, big, broad, and smiling, was 
mowed down by a slim, tawny tiger of 
a man from Colorado, just a few years 
out of the hobo jungles and hungry for 
money and fame. 

The trouble was, the whole after- 
noon’s work is a white heat blister in 
the memories of those who. saw it— 
white shirts, white ropes, Dempsey’s 
white trunks, and the shimmer of 120 
degrees of Fahrenheit. 

Did Dempsey leave the ring after the 
first round? How many knockdowns 
were there? Did Dempsey lift Willard 
off his feet with a punch at one point? 
Were Dempsey’s gloves loaded with 
something more lethal than tape? There 
were witnesses, sure, but they still 
snarl: “You’re a liar!” at one another 
when these points come up in barroom 
forum. 

No two men remember less about it 
than Dempsey and Willard. Dempsey 
told me not long ago that the fight was 
scheduled for twenty rounds. It was 
scheduled (“a boxing exhibition”) for 
twelve. So-called ringside seats retailed 
for $60. Tex Rickard’s nom de guerre 
was “the Toledo Athletic Club,” and 
Rickard had one reliable eyewitness on 
the scene—a motion-picture camera. 
The pictures, after gathering dust and 
age for twenty years, have just been 
rejuvenated and prepared for release. 
They are worth seeing. They illuminate 
a cloudy chapter in sports history, and 
they make an interesting footnote to 
the story of prizefight pictures. 

The motion pictures of the Jack John- 
son-Jim Jeffries fight in 1910 caused 
race riots and brought a law forbidding 
the transportation of fight films across 
a state line. Rickard hesitated to buck 
this law after the Dempsey-Willard 





The Missing Witness 


by JOHN LARDNER 


fight. Having bought out Dempsey’s 
and Willard’s rights in the pictures, he 
at last decided to leave them lay. 

They passed into the hands of a 
nephew of Rickard’s and eventually 
were bought from the Rickard estate by 
the men who today film and distribute 
the pictures of the fights controlled by 
Mike Jacobs, Rickard’s successor. Re- 
touched, dewrinkled, and massaged, 
they are now ready for the open market. 

The nontransportation law still ex- 
ists, repeal of same having gone no far- 
ther than the Senate. But today the 
United States winks blandly at the bor- 
der runners and their bootleg product, 
and the Dempsey-Willard pictures, like 
the recent Louis fight pictures, will go 
wherever they are wanted. 

They form an exciting document. 
Willard and Dempsey take the ring in 
the middle of a sea of straw hats, white 
shirts, and arm bands. A big parasol in 
each corner wards off the blistering Ohio 
sun. The crowd is frankly bloodthirsty, 
and Dempsey, the untried mauler of 
Manassa—lithe, dark brown, with old- 
fashioned knee-length white trunks, his 
hair shaved halfway up his head—looks 
ready to give them what they want. 

Willard is huge and complacent. He 
dwarfs Dempsey as they stand together 
listening to Referee Ollie Pecord—“pro- 
tect yourselves at all times.” Willard 
doesn’t pay much attention to that. 
Later on, it becomes the only purpose 
in his blurred mind. 

The odds that day were 9 to 10 and 
take your choice, in spite of Willard’s 
prestige—and the slope of Willard’s 
belly tells why. Weaving and bobbing 
for a minute of the first round, Demp- 
sey hooks a long left to Willard’s cheek, 
and the champion goes down. This is 
the only time Dempsey walks toward a 
neutral corner. At each subsequent 
knockdown—there are six more in the 
first round—he stands over Willard and 
hits him as soon as he rises—sometimes 
sooner. “Protect yourselves at all times” 
—there was no other rule. Dempsey 
does leave the ring after the round, 
thinking the fight is over. Jack Kearns, 
who swears this never happened, hangs 
on the ropes and yells for him to come 
back. The pictures betray the good Dr. 
Kearns. 

In fact, they betray a lot of things. 
Have a look, when they come your way. 


~~ 








so far, and last week they lost to the 
Chicago Bears, 27-14. But in the Process 
O’Brien set a new National League heay. 
ing record for the second successive Sat- 
urday. His new high was 21 connections in 
36 forward-passing attempts. 
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Cross-Country Champs 


After a 614-mile pull over hills ang 
through woods in Newark, N.J., last week 
end, Don Lash, durable Indiana police. 
man, arrived home first in course record 
time of 32 minutes 26 seconds, his sixth 
successive National A.A. U. senior cross. 
country title. In the 5-mile LC. 4-A ru 
through Van Cortland Park, New York 
City, Leslie MacMitchell of New York 
University led the caravan in new 
record time of 26 minutes 28 seconds, 





On Louis’ List 


For lack of opposition, Joe Louis will 
retire as heavyweight champion next year 
—or at least that’s what his trainer, Jack 
Blackburn, said a fortnight ago. But be- 
fore devoting himself exclusively to his 
two hobbies, the Bible and baseball, Joe 
hopes to take on at least three more 
straight men, all of whom were on display 
in New York City last week in the same 
Madison Square Garden ring. The victims 
are Arturo Godoy, Billy Conn, and Pat 
Comiskey. 

Of the trio, Godoy—the Chilean who 
has a date with Louis on Friday, Feb. 9 
—alone escaped with his reputation intact. 
All he did was appear as part of the cere- 
monies, climbing through the ropes mere- 
ly to wave to the crowd. The other two 
were active—and disappointing—parts of 
the show. 

Conn, as handsome and handy as ever, 
outpointed Gus Lesnevich easily to retain 
the light heavyweight title, but in the 
process betrayed flagrantly the lack of a 
powerful enough punch ever to stagger 
Louis. In the thirteenth round, Conn pum- 
meled Lesnevich at will, yet didn’t come 
close to administering anything resembling 
an anesthetic. 

Comiskey knocked out Murray Kanner 
in the flashy time of 2:48 in the second 
round, but before that happened he had 
revealed practically no defense of his own. 
Comiskey, however, has one asset that 
Conn will never have, a real wallop. The 
206-pound New Jerseyite comes out swing- 
ing from the bell, risking everything, and 
it’s a cinch his fight with Louis will not 
last long. Of course, there is always @ 
possible chance that the defenseless Com- 
iskey might land first and ruin the 
Brown Bomber’s plans to join Gene 
Tunney as an undefeated retired hceavy- 
weight champion—but it’s a chance about 
as remote as the winning of an Irish 
sweep. 
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The Biggest Picasso Show: 
360 of Varied Works Are Put 
on Display in N.Y. 


When Pablo Picasso first heard the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York had 

joined forces with the Chicago Art Insti- 
+ to stage a mammoth one-man show of 
his work, he is supposed to have protested 
indignantly: “They can’t do that to me!” 

Neither the honor nor the possible finan- 
cial gain impressed the 58-year-old Span- 
iard, who is wealthy enough to divide his 
time between a Paris apartment, the 


Forty years of Picasso: 
trait of his sister (1899) ... 


French Riviera, and three chateaux in 
which he has invested. He feels that of the 
4,000 products of his fertile, restless brush 
and pencil in 40 years (his estimate) , only 
about 75 are major works. Of the rest, the 
painter’s painter says simply: “I’ve done 
them to do the others.” 

Nevertheless, despite his first outburst 
and his feeling that his art could be sum- 
marized in 75 high spots, Picasso helped 
the Museum of Modern Art to assemble 
the most comprehensive show of his work 
ever given by lending 95 items, some never 
before exhibited anywhere, from his own 
collection. The rest of the 360 exhibits 
come from 62 American collections (includ- 
ing those of eighteen museums) and four- 
teen in Europe. The result is the stupend- 
ous show which opened at the Modern Mu- 
seum last week, where it will remain until 
Jan. 7; from Feb. 1 to Mar. 3 it will be 
seen at the Chicago Art Institute. 

In Paris, Picasso worked all day in his 
stable-like Left Bank studio, and wearing 
an old trench coat, an ancient felt hat, 
and old gray slacks, went to the Café 
Flore. When an air-raid siren sounded after 
he got home, he sleepily declined to de- 
scend to a cellar beneath his Rue de la 
Béétie apartment. At about that same 
time his name was flickering in New York 
lights, three fashionable Manhattan stores 
(Bonwit Teller, De Pinna, and Bergdorf 
Goodman) were devoting a total of 25 
windows to expensive clothes inspired by 
his pictures, and 3,500 resplendent Mod- 
ern Museum members and their guests 
were battling politely to see and be seen 
on opening night. 

The attraction is a fascinating tribute to 
the most versatile and inventive painter of 
our time, an exhibit which includes nearly 
all the 75 pictures Picasso or his critics 
would select as his masterpieces. It begins 
with an 1899 portrait of Picasso’s only 


useum of Modern 


sister which might have been painted by 
Courbet or the early Impressionists; a 
Toulouse-Lautrec period follows; then the 
blue period (1901-05) in which El Greco is 
a dominant influence, especially evident in 
works like “The Old Guitarist”; the rose 
period (1905-06) is followed by a Negroid 
phase during which Picasso adapted the 
simple forms of African sculpture. 
Cubism, which Picasso helped invent, 
and here illustrated by a 1910 “Woman 
with a Mandolin,” precedes a swing back 
to representational art inspired by a 1917 
trip to Italy and “classic” models; his 
grotesque and often hideous recent work, 
much of it influenced by Surrealism, builds 
up to the huge “Guernica”—his largest 


. The Old Guitarist (1903), 
showing influence of El Greco... 


E. Gallatin 


-. « his cubist ‘Woman with a Mandolin’ (1910), a ‘double portrait’ (1939), and the artist himself 
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canvas to date—an anti-war and anti- 
Franco cartoon in black and white. The 
show concludes with a pair of 1939 por- 
traits of women. Those who hunger for 
even more may see eighteen drawings at 
the Perls Galleries. 

Only the second-rate artist maintains a 
consistent level of production. Picasso has 
his ups and downs, and both are on view 
at the Modern Museum. Only the Picasso- 
philes will admire them all; many who 
think his classic pictures great will be out- 
raged by his latest twisted contortions. But 
others argue these recent works will be no 
more disturbing in twenty years than the 
twenty-year-old products of Picasso’s facile 
brush are now. 

Among living painters, few besides Pi- 
casso—most celebrated, brilliant, provoca- 
tive (and, some say, overrated) artist of 
the age—could stand the acid test of a 
retrospective show which includes oils, wa- 
ter colors, drawings, etchings, gouaches,* 
sculpture collages, books, ballet and even 
tapestry designs. The simplest explanation 
of this prodigious activity is Picasso’s own: 
“Through art we express our conception of 
what nature is not.” 





Sculptor’s Revolt 

Adelaide Johnson is a frail little sculptor 
in her 80s who maintained a Rome studio 
for 35 years and now lives in a rambling 
two-story house two blocks from the 
nation’s Capitol—where her portrait group 
of three feminist leaders, Susan B. Anthony, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Lucretia 
Mott, is housed in the crypt under the 
rotunda. 

Mrs. Johnson is broke; back taxes and 
the interest on the mortgage on her $12,000 
home are unpaid; a fortnight ago her gas 
was cut off, and she depended for heat on 
coal brought in little bags by a taxi driver 
who used to work in her garden. Faced 
with dispossession last week, she drew a 
shawl around her thin shoulders, called in 
a husky friend with whom she smashed 
six of her portraits of feminists, and then 
invited the press—newsreels included—to 
view the debris. 

Newspapers splashed the heart-throb- 
bing stery of a sculptor represented in 
the Metropolitan Museum and on the 
nation’s postage stamps, but now des- 
titute and bereft of everything but spirit. 
Rep. Sol Bloom, New York Democrat, 
and the artist Rockwell Kent rushed to 
her aid and thus into the headlines. An 
unnamed nurse in New York advanced 
$1,000; other offers of help, and cash, 
poured in. Although she refused her price 
($10,000) for one of the damaged figures, 
Mrs. Johnson accepted the $1,000 gift, 
paid up back interest and taxes, and stayed 
in her home. 





*Pictures made from opaque colors ground in 
water and mixed with gum. 
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“No racin results, no dawg results, no football! 








Blimey! Wot’s this Ministry 0° Infermation a-doin of?” 








The British Tommies are again cheered ... 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





World War Blighty Revived 
for Tommy’s Reading Matter 


Early in 1916, a soldier-son of Donald 
MacKenzie arrived in London on leave 
from the front. He complained to his fa- 
ther that the Tommies had nothing to 
read, save occasional magazines thrown 
out of British country homes and distrib- 
uted by various organizations. 

Shocked to action, MacKenzie, a slen- 
der, peppery Scotchman and veteran of 
more than a dozen newspaper jobs, gath- 
ered together a committee of twenty. Out 
of their combined efforts came Blighty 
(slang term for Tommy’s homeland), 


a free, raucous journal of cartoons and 
shorts lifted without cost from England’s 
best magazines and newspapers strictly for 
Tommy consumption. 

Before Blighty’s suspension at the end 
of the World War, the magazine had 
reached a peak circulation of 500,000 
copies and was being distributed among 
3,000,000 English-speaking soldiers, sail- 
ors, and aviators (including some Ameri- 
can units) on various fronts throughout 
the world. 

When the present European war began 
last September, MacKenzie, now 65, de- 
cided Blighty must take up where it left 
off twenty years before. Under his direc- 
tion, a new honorary advisory committee 
was organized (only four of the original 
twenty were still living) , and an imposing 
list of patrons were added, including 
Viscount Gort, Commander-in-Chief of the 
field forces; Sir Dudley Pound, First Sea 
Lord, and Winston Churchill, First Lord 
of the Admiralty. 

Again publishers granted Blighty free 
use of material. Independent writers and 
cartoonists, too, contributed without 
charge. Advertisers bought space lavish- 
ly. England’s philanthropists lined up to 
stand printing costs. For the privilege of 
sponsoring the first issue of 100,000 copies, 
dated Oct. 21, Lord Nuffield, the automo- 
bile manufacturer, paid £500. 

In addition to Blighty, the only give- 
away wartime magazine, British publish- 
ing houses last week were turning out 
seven other major journals devoted to the 
present conflict: 

The War Illustrated (6-cent weekly; 
900,000 circulation): One of two maga- 
zines published by the Amalgamated Press, 
which until last September produced 85 
periodicals. Bright and popular, it is by 
far the largest in the field. 

The Second Great War (18-cent fort- 
nightly; 150,000): An amalgamated slick- 
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per publication, designed as a continu- 
ous historical narrative of the hostilities. 
American publishing firms are angling for 
rights. 

Hutchinson’s Pictorial History of the 
War (14-cent weekly; 100,000) : Another 
contemporary chronicle for use as a per- 
manent record, “devoid of cheap sensa- 
tionalism and journalistic exaggeration.” 

Defence—“The Fighting-Man’s Fort- 
nightly” (12 cents; 60,000): Established 
as a monthly in 1936 for direct appeal to 
territorials (British equivalent to our Na- 
tional Guardsmen) , it speeded up produc- 
tion in September. Bruce Bairnsfather, the 
cartoonist, is one of the regular contribu- 
ors. 
Illustrated War News (14-cent weekly; 
60,000): An archconservative, half-size 
edition of its parent publication, The Illus- 
trated London News, recorder of wars for 
97 years. 

War Pictorial (6-cent weekly; 140,000) : 
The only one designed for family appeal. 
It runs a cooking section, a children’s cor- 
ner, and dotes on sensational stories of 
spies and secret weapons. 

The War Weekly (6 cents; under 100,- 
000): Pledged to dig under the “fiood of 
Nazi lies and propaganda” and to fill in 
“the vast gaps” in the Allies’ news. 





FOURTH ESTATE NOTES 


Harrison Robertson spent nearly 61 
years in the newspaper business, working 
for only one paper—The Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal. For the past eleven years, 
he had been editor-in-chief. Robertson died 
a fortnight ago at the age of 84, and the 
newspaper's owner, Barry Bingham, 33- 
year-old son of the late Robert W. Bing- 
ham, American Ambassador to England 
(1933-37) , turned the editorship over to 
Herbert Agar, 42, syndicated columnist 
and associate editor since 1935. Agar won 
the 1933 Pulitzer Prize with “The People’s 
Choice,” a historical work on America’s 
presidents. 


{| Faced with steadily mounting operating 
costs and declining revenue, The Newark 
Star-Eagle, a 108-year-old paper of the 
Paul Block chain, last week suspended 
publication and dismissed its 380 employes. 
The name, good will, and circulation (80,- 
000) of the paper—one of the oldest in 
New Jersey—were sold to The Newark 
Ledger, a morning tabloid owned by S. I. 
Newhouse. Previously Newhouse said he 
had hoped to continue publishing an eve- 
ning Newark paper but that the American 
Newspaper Guild threatened “aggressive 
action” if he made so much as “a single 
change in personnel” which affected a 
member. Guild officials denied the charges 
and retorted that their efforts to confer 
with the publisher on the employment 


problem were met with “rebuffs and sub- 
terfuge.” 
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Business acclaims the smallness, lightness 


O all those who have seen the new 

Dictaphone Cameo—and have mar- 
veled at its compact beauty, many thanks 
for your favorable expressions. 

To those who have not yet viewed and 
operated this latest Dictaphone .. . 
smaller, lower and lighter than previous 
models . .. we extend a cordial invitation 
to do so at their earliest convenience. 

For here is a dictating machine styled 
in the modern tempo . . . functional 
beauty that pleases the eye and compli- 


flowing symmetry of the new Dictaphone Cameo. 
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ments the taste of the user. Its simple 
lines, like the chiseled perfection of a 
fine cameo, tell of masterly workmanship. 

New pickup portability even further 
extends the universal usefulness of this 
versatile dictating machine . .. and with 
this you get the positive assurance of 
traditional Dictaphone reliability. 

Try the new Dictaphone Cameo dic- 
tating machine ... at our expense and 
without obligation, Fill in the coupon 
. +» mail it today! 


Lhe new DICTAPHONE Cameo 





DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 





420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. In Canada—Dictaphone Corp., Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
(0 Send me additional information about the new Dictaphone Cameo dictating machine. 
(1 I should like to see and try the new Dictaphone Cameo without obligation. 
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AMERICAN 


Renews 
Its Envied Reputation 


Nature herself plays the chief role 
in the making of fine champagne. The 
rugged hillsides of New York State’s 
Finger Lakes country produce the 
needed varieties of grapes. Only the 
natural method of fermentation in the 
bottle produces a wine deserving to 
be called Champagne. 


But the wine maker’s art is also most 
important... first in the selection of the 
finest, fully-matured grapes from each 
year’s crop, then in the blending and 
control of the wine’s development with 
large cellar capacity for this purpose 
...and finally with the courage to reject 
anything that does not fully meet the 
highest standards of quality. 





Great Western 


New York State Still Wines 


Choice, Cellar-bottled 


PORTS* BURGUNDY 
TOKAY* SAUTERNES 
RHINE WINE 


also American Dry and 
Sweet Vermouth* 


*Contain 18% alcobol by volume, 
also American Sherry 




















@ Literature and wine recipes sent upon request. 
Anauthentic information booklet for those interested 
in the use and art of serving wines. Address Dept. N. 


Pleasant Valley Wine Co., Rheims, N.Y. 


Winery Celebrated for 80 years as the maker of 
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AMERICAN 


CHAMPAGNE 








TRANSITION 





Birthday: 





Acme 


lied victory in the present European con- 


flict, calls for the re-creation of the Aus- 
trian monarchy and the formation of a 


Danubian Federation of small countries. 


Married: 


Dorotuy ARNOLD, screen actress and 


night-club entertainer, and Joe DiMacaio, 


slugging center fielder of the New York 
Yankees, in San Francisco, Nov. 19. A 
huge crowd thronged the city’s Italian 


section to take a look at the wedding 


party, and after the ceremony there was a 
reception for 400 guests in DiMaggio’s 
restaurant. Later, the couple slipped away 
southward for an automobile honeymoon. 


Bitty Rose, showman extraordinary 
and impresario of the New York World’s 
Fair Aquacade, and ELteanor Hoi, No. 1 
mermaid of the damp ballet, in New York, 
Nov. 15, by Justice Ferdinand Pecora. 
Ben Bernie, orchestra leader, and his wife 
were best man and matron of honor. Miss 
Holm’s previous marriage—to Arthur 
Jarrett—ended in divorce early this year; 
Rose was divorced by Fannie Brice, co- 
medienne, in 1938. The divorce became 
final this year. 


Arrived: 


Heten Horrman and Mrs. Ruta 
HorrMaNn Brooks, twin sisters and co- 
authors of the book “We Married an Eng- 
lishman,” in New York, from Marseille, 
Nov. 16. The sisters, who spent last sum- 
mer in a Bedouin village as guests of a 
sheik and his three wives, are planning a 
book about the experience. “Sheiks’ wives 
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ArcHDUKE OrTo, 
pretender to the Haps- 
burg throne, 27, Nov. 
20. He is now living 
quietly at Steenock- 
erzeel, Belgium, pa- 
tiently working for the 
restoration of the fam- 
ily dynasty crushed 
in the World War. 
One plan now being 
formulated, contingent on a sweeping Al- 


NEWSWEEK 


aren't jealous,” said Mrs. Brooks, “anq 
they’re not as sophisticated as American 
girls. If they don’t have children every 
year they’re unhappy.” 


Stantey Ricwarpson, British poet 
and author, in New York, from England 
Nov. 17. He told of seeing the Hon. Unity 
Valkyrie Freeman-Mitford, British girl 
supporter of Hitler, in Bayreuth last sum- 
mer, and warning her against the Fiihrer. 
“I told her she was making an internation- 
al ass of herself,” he said, “but she js 
crazy in love with Hitler. She thinks he 
has done all the things Christ set out to 
do.” 


Evita RoGers 
Daut, wife of Harold 
Dahl, in Boston, from 
Europe, Nov. 14. Her 
husband, an Ameri- 
can aviator with the 
Spanish Loyalists, 
was shot down and 
imprisoned in 1937. 
Mrs. Dahl’s plea to 
Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco saved her husband’s life, but 
he has not yet been released. She now plans 
an antiwar lecture tour. 





International 


Launched: 


The “Bic Top,” 
circus restaurant, at 
the James McCreery 
& Co. Store, New 
York City, Nov. 16, 
in a whirlpool of pub- 
licity. Celebrities as- 
sembled for the oc- 
casion—including 
Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Jr. and Lili Da- 
mita—observed the 
height of something 
or other in_ press 
agentry: a fashion 
show staged by eight of Frank Buck’s 
trained monkeys. 


Awarded: 


To Anne O’Hare McCormicts, for- 
eign correspondent and member of the edi- 
torial council of The New York Times, 
the 1939 Achievement Award of the Amer- 
ican Women’s Association, at a banquet 
in New York Nov. 13. 


Barred: 


Joun Srerseck’s best seller, “The 
Grapes of Wrath,” by the library board of 
East St. Louis, Ill., on grounds of obscen- 
ity. The board ordered the three copies 
owned by the library burned. 


Cleared: 

Jupce Greorce W. Maariv, senior 
Kings County (Brooklyn, N.Y.) judge, of 
charges of judicial misconduct brought 
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against him by Spe- 
cial Prosecutor John 
Harlan Amen. On 
Nov. 16, the New 
York State Senate 
voted 28-19 against 
Martin’s removal on 
the six-count accusa-~ 
tion. The judge re- 
ceived the news of — 
the Senate’s action in a New York hos- 
pital, where he lay seriously ill of diabetes. 


Died: 

Isaac Fuup, 74, co-inventor with his 
brother of the Ouija Board, in Baltimore, 
Md., Nov. 18. Though Fuld and his broth- 
er William began manufacturing the de- 
vice in 1904, Ouija (derived from the 
French and German words for “yes”) 
didn’t reach fad proportions until 1920. 
Then the board and its three-legged indi- 
cator—supposed to answer any question 
in some mystic manner—started selling in- 
to the millions. 








PresIDENT AURELIO Mosquera Nar-~ 
vaez of Ecuador, 56, in Quito, Nov. 17. He 
collapsed in his office last Tuesday and 
died of hepatic poisoning and pneumonia 
after an emergency operation. Trained as 
a physician, Dr. Mosquera taught for 25 
years at the Central University of Quito 
and had served as Director-General of San- 
itation before being 
chosen President Dec. 
2, 1938. A stormy pe- 
riod following his 
election ended last 
May with the jailing 
of his political oppo- 
nent, Col. Luis Lar- 
rea Alba, on charges 
of plotting a rebel- 
lion. On Dr. Mos- International 
quera’s death, Acting 
President Carlos Arroyo del Rio declared 
eight days of national mourning, at the 
end of which time he will call for national 
elections, to be held within two months. 











Dr. Frank J. Goopnow, 80, ex-presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University, in Bal- 
timore, Nov. 15, after a three-year illness. 
During his term as the university’s head 
(1914-29) he instituted the system that 
distinguishes Johns Hopkins today: the 
dropping of the first two years of the cur- 
riculum to further concentration on ad- 
vanced work and research. 


Pompoon, 5-year-old veteran race 
horse, at the Three Cousins Stock Farm of 
his owner, Jerome H. Louchheim, near 
Hyde, Md., Nov. 14. A championship two- 
year-old, Pompoon won $82,260 in six 
starts in 1936; the following year, he ran 
second to War Admiral in the Kentucky 
Derby and the Preakness. After making a 
successful comeback in 1938, Pompoon 


was a disappointment this season and was 
retired Aug. 2, 
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Too Much FATIGUE ACID 
causes that Pain- 


Heavy exercise produces fatigue 
acids in your muscles. They settle 
inside the muscle sheath, causing 
swelling and stiffness. 


Get those ACIDS out! 


Quick relief! Rub on Absorbine Jr. 
three or four times a day. Accepted 
laboratory tests prove it speeds 
the blood through the tissues. 
Then, as the acids are driven out, 
pain and stiffness go. You’re 
ready sooner for work or play. Mil- 
lions of people like Absorbine Jr. 


because it is 
1. QUICK ACTING 
2. QUICK DRYING 


3. PLEASANT 
4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 


At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle 


Free sample —Write W. F. Young, Inc., 
220E Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


FAMOUS also for Relieving Athlete's Foot, 
Strains, Bruises 
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RADIO'S NEW VERSATILE PIANIST-COMPOSER, 


ate AND PARODIST 
po. sored by Alka-Seltzer 

N. B.C. Rep! Networx—Coast-To-Coast 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Bill Harding interviewing Martha Raye for the Radio Newsreel 





RADIO 





Newsreel of Air Started 
for Celebrity Syndication 


Of the 750-odd radio stations scattered 
around the country, a bit more than half 
belong to the four national networks 
(NBC Red and Blue, Columbia, and Mu- 
tual). A few others are affiliated with re- 
gional or state networks. The remainder 
—mostly small watters on modest budgets 
—have long faced a sizable problem in 
program making: getting big enough 
names to compete with celebrities who 
broadcast over national hookups. For that 
situation a new company, American Radio 
Newsreel, has devised a solution: a re- 
corded program, sold cheaply, in which 
assorted headliners are brought together 
on a single fifteen-minute disk that con- 
stitutes a newsreel of the air. 

American Radio Newsreel started dis- 
tribution less than a month ago and al- 
ready by last week nearly 150 radio sta- 
tions were broadcasting the feature on a 
biweekly schedule. Except in the case of 
small 100-watt stations, for which the 
price is $7.50, the records, carrying a com- 
plete fifteen-minute program of news fea- 
tures and interviews, sell for $12.50 on a 
sustaining basis. When the station sells 
the program to a local sponsor, American 
Radio Newsreel takes a 50 per cent cut of 
whatever revenue comes in. 

Unlike various broadcasts that drama- 


tize the news, with actors impersonating 
public figures, the A.R.N. program con- 
fines itself to the original personages in- 
volved. One of these may be an eyewitness 
to a great disaster; another, a noted avia- 
tor who has just established an endurance 
record; still another, a leading figure in 
the field of science, sport, fashions, or en- 
tertainment. All speak for themselves as 
they do in a regular movie newsreel. Inci- 
dental music and sound effects, along with 
the words of commentator and interviewer, 
tie up the recorded program in a single 
package—only a couple of short gaps be- 
ing left for slipping in the commercial 
announcement of each local sponsor. 
Among well-known American Radio News- 
reelers so far are Martha Raye, Jack 
Dempsey, Dick Powell, Babe Ruth, and 
Charles Edison. 

Originator of the idea and producer of 
the program is Erich Don Pam, 32, tall, 
dark, and son of a New York architect 
who did work on the Singer Building, St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, and several other 
outstanding Manhattan buildings. With 
Joseph Johnston as script editor, and Jim 
Rend (formerly with Paramount News- 
reel) as assignment editor, Pam sends his 
men into the field to catch news high lights 
which are recorded at various spots and 
then brought together on a single disk. 
By this process, isolated current events 
are joined in a diversified but unified 
table d’héte for the ear—a stunt that 
would be impossible, in many cases, 0D 4 
regular broadcast trying to employ * ‘live” 
talent. 
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Bridal Briefs— 

Hollywood, Fla.: Puzzled because the 
marriage license of Richard Mallefont and 
Adelaide Friel was dated Oct. 9, 1936, Rev. 
Floyd W. Cooper, who married them last 
week, asked the couple how come. “Oh,” 
said the bridegroom, “she changed her 
mind and it took me three years to change 
it back again.” 


Valparaiso, Ind.: The routine of 
County Clerk Lewis Keller was upset 
recently by a letter from a Chicago 
woman. She had been married in Val- 
paraiso “sometime” in August 1938, she 
wrote, and she wanted her marriage-license 
certificate. The man’s first name was 
Eddie, but she couicin’t remember his last 
name. After futilely searching his records, 
Keller concluded that she had forgotten 
the name of the city, too. 


Occupational Hazard— 


San Francisco, Calif.: Though the lot 
of the ordinary policeman is traditionally 
“not a happy one,” recently released rec- 
ords of the state for September prove that 
some cops are worse off than others. The 
highway patrolmen who examine applicants 
for drivers’ licenses, for example, were in- 
volved in eleven crackups that month. 


Panhandling Trend— 


Omaha, Neb.: According to the story 
Mrs. Charles Swanson told police, Omaha 
has developed something new in the way 
of panhandlers. After stopping Mrs. Swan- 
son on a dark street, the man growled: 
“Lady, gimme your purse. I’m hungry.” 
Without a word, she handed him her purse. 
He took it, extracted a quarter, politely 
handed it back, and strolled away. 


Horseplay— 


Aberdeen, Wash.: Having shot an elk, 
Harry Long hiked several miles to camp 
and got a horse on which to carry the 
meat. While he was carving up his kill, 
preparatory to loading it, another hunter— 
this one slightly nearsighted—crept up 
and shot the horse. 


Navy Cats— 
Washington, D.C.: Since torpedoes 


sometimes miss their mark, an inventor— 
whose name is a secret closely held by the 
Navy Department—recently suggested a 
remedy. As a cat fancier, he wrote, he was 
convinced of feline reliability and general 
good character; it would be easy to train 
cats to ride torpedoes unerringly to their 
marks. Navy officials aren’t allowing the 


plan to distract them from their usual 
duties, 








No hotel can ever repeat exactly the 
pattern of your own accustomed life, 
but at the St. Regis we try to disturb 


it as little as possible. 
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to Breakfast at its best 








eee 2 hearty breakfast of that famous 


Jones Dairy Farm Sausage, right from the Jones Dairy Farm 


Re-discover breakfast . . . and let your appe- 
tite wish you Good Morning! Start the day 
with a breakfast of Jones Dairy Farm Sau- 
sage. For there’s quality you'll enjoy in 
Jones. It’s quality made possible by using 
the choice cuts of pork (loins, shoulders, 
hams) and seasoning according to the fa- 
mous old Jones recipe. 

Think how you'll welcome a “Jones” 
breakfast—and telephone your Market 
Man NOW. Tell him to send you plenty of WVWaemwws 
Jones Dairy Farm Sausage for breakfast. SAUSAGE 





Made ONLY at the Jones Dairy Farm, at Fort Atkinson, Wisc., Mary P. Jones, President 
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U.S. Builders Turn to Homes 
to Stop Any Construction Lag 


Washington Conference 
Predicts Another Bustling Year 
on Wings of Rising Demand 


In recent years, a majority of the na- 
tion’s more than 2,000,000 construction 
men now employed (there were almost 3,- 
500,000 in the 1920s) have been working 
on residential and public-works projects. 
Since public construction has been declin- 
ing lately, because the 1988 PWA program 
is nearing completion, it is obvious that 
1940 prospects of contractors and their 
workers are increasingly tied in with the 
future of residential building. Hence it is 
not surprising that the home-building situ- 
ation should have been the chief topic of 
discussion at the Construction Industry 
Conference staged by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in Wash- 
ington last week. 

Recalling that residential building fell 
from 440,000 units in 1915 to only 200,000 
in 1918 (most of the drop coming after the 
United States entered the World War), 
delegates studied the probable effects of 
the current European conflict upon the de- 
mand for homes. The major threat that 
war offers to building—soaring costs that 
would discourage home ownership — was 
recognized by C. G. Conley, president of 
the Mount Vernon Bridge Co., who urged 
the construction industry to do everything 
possible to keep all industry on a sane and 
level base and “keep prices of materials 
and labor from any further inflation.” 

Melvin H. Baker, president of the Na- 
tional Gypsum Co., saw encouragement in 
the fact that the American people are de- 
termined to stay out of the war, and he as- 
serted that as long as we remained neutral 
“any effect of Europe’s problems will en- 
courage building in this country.” He 
pointed out that after almost three months 
of the conflict the only effect had been a 
slight stiffening in material prices. 

Turning to the fundamental demand for 
homes, regardless of war, E. P. Palmer of 
Senior & Palmer, New York City, asserted 
that 150,000 new dwellings would be 
needed annually for years to replace old 
houses, and 450,000 more each year to take 
care of the net increase in families (in 
1939 we will build between 300,000 and 
400,000 units) . He answered those alarmed 
over the slowing down of population 
growth by saying that the number of fam- 
ilies was still increasing, with 5,750,000 


households likely to be added in the next 
decade, compared with only 5,500,000 in 
the booming ’20s. The number of families, 
rather than individuals, determines the de- 
mand for homes and other durable goods. 

Government critics who have contended 
that the industry could not meet the de- 
mand for low-cost houses—some authori- 
ties have said, for example, that 52 per 
cent of the population can only buy homes 
costing between $2,000 and $4,000—were 
answered by several speakers. I. N. Tate, 
vice president of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. (lumber), describing great progress 
within the industry on standardization of 
materials and accessories and with prefab- 
ricated parts, pointed out that four-room 
houses selling for $2,000 and five-room 
units for $2,500 had been erected all over 
the country this year under the program 
initiated by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Similar proof was offered by Fred H. 
Ludwig, president of the Merritt Lumber 
Yards, Inc., of Reading, Pa., who men- 
tioned that 62 per cent of the 54,000 small 
homes erected in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Montana under another pro- 
gram last year were in the $2,500 bracket. 


PPP PCO 


Ludwig furthermore declared that private 
industry could build homes in his city for 
just half the cost of Reading’s new tax. 
exempt Federal slum-clearance project, 

Summarizing the outlook for the confer. 
ence, Thomas S. Holden, vice president of 
the F. W. Dodge Corp., predicted that jn 
the light of prospects for higher business 
activity and employment, residential con- 
struction in 1940 would be 14 per cent 
greater than in 1939 (October’s ten-year 
peak in home-building contracts, an- 
nounced last week, pushed the total num- 
ber of units started in the first ten months 
of this year 57 per cent ahead of the like 
1938 period). Holden expected a decline, 
however, in privately financed apartment 
houses—a classification that soared this 
year because of such factors as the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co.’s gigantic 12. 
200-family housing project, Parkchester 
Houses, now under construction in New 
York City, the largest in the United States, 

Along with the home-building gain, Hol- 
den expected a sharp rise in factory, com- 
mercial, and public-utility construction, 
and moderately increased highway build- 
ing, which would produce a net gain of 
about 7 per cent in construction of all 
types despite the lessening of public-works 
activity. 





Significance 


Forecasts for another year of increased 
home building (the sixth in succession) do 
not seem unreasonable when it is recalled 
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Giant: Parkchester Houses boosted 1939 construction figures 
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that (1) the five years ended in 1935 wit- 
nessed & pbuilding drought, with new homes 
started only a fifth of the 1923-25 levels, 
and that (2) even the 1939 total will 
amount to only 65 per cent of the volume 
in the 1920s. With the country convinced 
that we will stay out of war and with the 
threat of runaway prices already evapo- 
rated, the European war should not exer- 
cise a restraining influence. 

Despite the agitation in government cir- 
cles over building costs, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board’s index shows that costs 
are still below the 1938 level and are some 
5 per cent less than at the 1937 peak be- 
cause of cheaper material prices. Usually 
ignored by the critics of costs, moreover, 
is the fact that cost indexes cannot reflect 
the tremendous improvements in houses 
since the 1920s such as better insulation, 
sturdier construction, and various new ap- 
pliances and conveniences—all necessary 
to attract buyers. 





Petroleum Institute 


In the closing days of the last regular 
session of Congress, Rep. William P. Cole 
of Maryland introduced a bill to extend 
Federal regulation of the petroleum in- 
dustry. A House subcommittee began hear- 
ings on it early this month, and last week 
the bill was the principal topic at the an- 
nual convention of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute in Chicago. 

“There are those who believe that state 
regulation, after a reasonable period of 
trial, has failed in the matter of prevention 
of avoidable waste,” Cole told the 3,000 
delegates. He cited California and Illinois 
as important producing states without oil- 
control laws. 

Taking the opposite view, Gov. Leon C. 
Phillips of Oklahoma asserted: “To turn 
over the oil industry to Federal control 
...is another step in the direction of col- 
lectivism—and collectivism is the bone and 
sinew of Communism.” He added that “the 
states, with the cooperation of the oil in- 


~ dustry, are getting the job done.” 


The convention sided with Phillips, op- 
posing the bill by unanimous resolution. 

Turning to other topics, speakers re- 
ported on new refinery processes and dis- 
cussed the outlook for the industry in 1940. 
Among advances in refining, four processes 
were described for producing 100-octane 
aviation gasoline. These would make pos- 
sible productive capacity of 6,000,000,000 
gallons annually, it was declared, compared 
with present annual consumption of 20,- 
000,000 gallons, and assure American 
supremacy in this national defense essen- 
tial. As to trade prospects, W. R. Boyd 
Jr. executive vice president of the in- 
stitute, said that gasoline consumption per 
vehicle was estimated this year at 3.8 per 
cent above last year’s and even better 
business was expected in 1940. Discourag- 


ing talk of an oil export boom, he de- 
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The charm of a Tyrolean moun- 
tain village clings to this delight- 
ful winter retreat. The quaint Inn 
with its old-world atmosphere, 
the rugged mountains with their 
covering of deep snow, the gay, 
colorful costumes of skiers and skaters, have a 
fascination you cannot possibly resist. 


Powder snow .. . long, open slopes . . . electrically 
operated chair ski lifts on four mountains . . . and a 
warm “summer” sun, all go to make skiing a top 
sport at Sun Valley. Then, too, you can enjoy skat- 
ing, dog-sledding, skeet and trap shooting, swimming 
in glass walled, outdoor warm water pools, and 
many other diversions. 


At Challenger Inn, you will find cheery comfort. 
Accommodations and meals are attractively moderate 
in price. Complete information—and pictorial folder 
—sent on request. Write or wire... 


W. P. ROGERS or W. S. BASINGER 


General Manager Passenger Trafic Manager 
Sun Valley Union Pacific Railroad 
Idaho Omaha, Nebraska 
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Even if you’ve only a day or two, you 
owe it to yourself to stop and see the 
wonders of the El Paso southwest on 
your way west this winter. You'll find 
a modern metropolitan city, in the 
heart of the old west; you'll get a taste 
of dude ranching, and of the glamour 
of Old Mexico just across the Rio 
Grande. And you'll have a chance to 
see Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
White Sands National Monument, and 
dozens of other fascinating scenic and 
historic attractions. Stop off this winter 
~a hearty western welcome awaits you. 


Winter rates. stop-overs 
on Rock Island. Santa 
Fe. Southern Pacific. T 
& P. American and 
Continental Airlines. 


EV PASO 
$; COUNTY 


All-American and 


Texas 


sunshine 
,-fayghound 
Sornder 
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clared: “It looks at the present time as if 
curtailed civilian consumption would go 
far toward offsetting the increase occa- 
sioned by the growing mechanization of 
military equipment.” 


Hog Homage 


Agricultural queens are no novelty in 
America. Apple-growing districts pick ap- 
ple queens; peach belts crown peach 
queens, and even spinach areas have been 
known to nominate spinach royalty. Last 
week Monroeville, Ala. (population 1,400), 
in the heart of the Cotton Belt, varied the 
procedure a bit by proclaiming 16-year- 
old Maggie Garrett ruler over a hog 
festival. 

The town, which closed its business and 
school buildings to play host to a throng 
of 10,000 attending the festivities, thus 
celebrated the effort of local farmers to 
develop an industry that would supple- 
ment their income from the traditional 
cotton. It also marked the first anniversary 
of the town stockyard, which was estab- 
lished as part of a countrywide program of 
diversification. 

Early in the day, small girls doused 
squealing porkers into tubs of soapy water, 
making them spick-and-span for the hog 
show, while all day long boys led baby pigs 
through the streets on leashes and fed 
them from bottles. Other high lights in- 
cluded a greased-pig chase, a hog-calling 
contest, a turtle race, and a fox hunt. A 
parade dramatized the advantages to 
farmers of raising diversified crops instead 
of relying entirely on cotton. One float 
showed King Cotton surrounded by a 
group of kneeling persons in shackles, 
while another represented King Hog on 
his thrown with a happy, well-dressed 
family around him. Still another glorified 
the peanut as a hog feed. 

After Miss Garrett had been crowned 
queen she proceeded to the stockyard and 
placed another crown on the head of 
Wee-Wee, a huge Duroc-Jersey sow selected 
as hog queen (partly because she was a 
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fne-looking porker, partly because she was 
easy to handle for crowning and picture 
taking) - 

The yard was opened last year by the 
local Chamber of Commerce on a co- 
operative basis, with leading businessmen 
contributing their time and services to 
running it. Since then more than 8,000 
hogs have been sold at biweekly auctions, 
yielding $75,000 to local farmers. Two 
additional stockyards have been established 
in near-by towns. 





Goat Boom 


Not many years ago the native Ameri- 
can nanny goat was considered a creature 
of little use except as a weed-and-bram- 
ble eradicator or as a pet for small chil- 
dren. 

Since the turn of the century, however, 
a different kind of goat has appeared in 
America—the high-producing dairy goat, 
usually of Swiss Saanen or Toggenburg 
breed. The best of these imported milk 
goats produce more than 6 quarts of milk 
a day—enough for an average family. And 
because they require only about one-sev- 
enth the amount of feed needed by a cow 
which produces 20 or more quarts of milk 
a day (the average goat upkeep cost is 
$15 annually), dairy goats are becoming 
increasingly popular on small farms and 
suburban places. Department of Agricul- 
ture experts belicve there are now 
about 1,000,000 milk goats in the United 
States. 

To combine the best qualities of the in- 
dependent Alabama nanny goat and the 
high-producing Swiss Saanen is the object 
of a program announced last week by Tus- 
kegee Institute. Scientists there hope to 
produce a goat that will require no care 








or expensive purchased feed but still can 
produce 3 to 6 quarts of milk a day. The 
milk is just as tasty as that from cows, 
so goat fanciers vow, and is valuable for 
cheese making besides. 





Labor Warned 


The Clayton Act stipulates that nothing 
in the antitrust laws “shall be construed to 
forbid the existence and operation of labor, 
agricultural, or horticultural organiza- 
tions.” Labor unions argue that this pro- 
vision should exempt them from antitrust 
litigation; hence they brand as illegal such 
activities as the Department of Justice’s 
building-industry investigation (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 23), in which A.F.L. leaders in 
five cities have been indicted. | 

But the government holds that the pro- 
vision merely safeguards labor’s right to 
organize and does not permit arbitrary 
curbs on employers. To clarify this policy, 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman W. 
Arnold, who is one of those mentioned for 
the Supreme Court vacancy created by the 
death of Justice Pierce Butler (see page 
13), this week listed five types of union 
activity his department considers law vio- 
lations. 

These were “unreasonable restraints” 
designed: (1) to prevent the use of cheap- 
er materials, improved equipment, or bet- 
ter methods; (2) to compel the hiring of 
unnecessary labor; (3) to establish racket- 
eering systems, such as collection of tribute 
to insure peaceful relations; (4) to fix 
prices in combination with employer 
groups, and (5) to destroy an established 
collective-bargaining system (as through 
jurisdictional strikes) . 

Arnold added, however, that the anti- 
trust laws would not be used against union 


Newsweek photos 


-..and a queen’s crowning by a queen featured Monroeville’s festival 
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It’s only 
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ANYWHERE 
Kast or West, by 


UNITED 


¢ Fiy Unitep... and sleep 
your way across the Conti- 
nent! United Air Lines offers 
you overnight sleeper service 
from the Atlantic Coast, Great 
Lakes and Mid-Western cities 
to Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland and Seattle. Power- 
ful, luxurious Mainliners ... 
all flights in the smoother 
upper levels. 

¢ United is the only airline 
linking the East with every 
major Pacific Coast city .. . 
the only one to fly 140,000,- 
000 var Rg including 30,000 
coast-to-coast trips. 

¢ Call United Air Lines offices 
in 38 principal U. S. cities. 
Or consult your travel agent 
or hotel. 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 
Year Round, the Main Line Airway 
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Gay or Quiet: 


--- 70 SUIT YOUR FANCY! 








BEACH HOTEL 


Join at will the gay fun-parade of Florida's 
famous “Gulf Stream st’’—or relax in 
peaceful seclusion—it’s your own choice 
at this new, modern resort hotel, directly 
on the ocean between Miami and Palm 
Beach. Appointments are ultra-modern 
—tile baths, steam heat, private beach 
walk, sun decks, spacious lounges, private 
parking. American Plan, superior cuisine. © 
oem 2 management—assures you of 
intimate, friendly atmosphere. Carefully 
restricted clientele. Quiet location—yet 
convenient to everything that’s going on. 
NEW—extensive improvements within the hotel. 
Also augmented city recreation facilities — new 
golf course, yacht club — fine new theatre, more 
things for everyone to do. For booklet, complete 
vacation details, reservations, rates etc., write to: 


ARTHUR H. OGLE, Managing Director 
P.O. BOX 2061, FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Robert F. Warner 
Room 1206. 11 W. 42nd St....... BRyant 9-6348 
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Romantic Rendezvous 
Southern 


ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA 


e That word ‘‘romantic’’ fits so 
many things in the sunny South- 
west — scenic wonders, outdoor. 
sports, guest ranches, inns, or the 
gaieties of metropolitan life. 


Go Rock Island—de luxe GOLDEN 
STATE LIMITED or economy-luxury 
CALIFORNIAN—daily from Chicago 
to Los Angeles via El Paso, Tucson, 
Phoenix and Palm Springs. Through 
Pullman to San Diego. 


Through service daily from St. Louis, 
Memphis and the Twin Cities 
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THE DIRECT 
LOW-ALTITUDE WAY 


Hock 
Island 






A. D. MARTIN, P. T. M. 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, III. 
Please send literature and travel data about 
"| Arizona-California (1) All-expense California 
ours. 
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activities which have a reasonable con- 
nection with “wages, hours, health, safety, 
speedup system, or establishment .. . of 
collective bargaining.” 





Steel Inquiry 
Hearings End After Failing 
to Prove Price Agreements 


Businessmen have long desired that be- 
fore embarking on a course of action which 
conceivably might violate the antitrust 
laws, they might be able to obtain a ruling 
on its legality from the Department of 
Justice. As the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee’s hearings on the steel 
industry (Newsweek, Nov. 20) closed 
last week, Charles R. Hook, president of 
American Rolling Mill Co., reiterated this 
wish, pointing out that today a borderline 
case must drag through the courts. 

Hook also stressed the desirability of 
permitting competing businessmen to con- 
sult with each other on costs and prices, 
declaring that this would be in the public 
interest and would lead to “real under- 
standing of economic problems.” On the 
subject of prices, he asserted that quota- 
tions on sheet, strip, and other flat-rolled 
products were out of line with other types 
of steel, and it was therefore “necessary 
. . . because of the increase in cost of raw 
materials” to advance prices in that par- 
ticular branch of the industry. 

The last day’s testimony concerned the 
Steel Export Association of America, 
formed by leading domestic producers un- 
der the Webb-Pomerene Act of 1918. 
TNEC investigators introduced evidence 
purporting to show that the association 
sought aid from the European steel cartel 
in curtailing exports by nonmembers of 
the association—an attempt attacked by 
committee members as a violation of the 
law. 

The next definitely scheduled subject on 
the TNEC’s agenda is the inquiry into 
the general price situation, scheduled to 
start in December, although hearings are 
also likely to be held during the coming 
weeks on insurance and investment bank- 
ing. The steel industry will be up again in 
January. 





Significance 


The two weeks of steel hearings brought 
out occasional sharp differences of opin- 
ion between committee members and steel 
men over practices, such as the leadership 
of United States Steel Corp. in setting 
prices and consultations over “extras.” No 
important evidence of price fixing was 
turned up, however, nor were any sensa- 
tional charges made. Like the oil hearings 
(Newsweek, Nov. 6), therefore, the 
probe failed to point the way toward any 
needed changes in steel-trade customs or 
for new legislation. 
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Labor Notes 


Twenty times in as many states, appli. 
cations by Mary and Margaret Gibb fo; 
marriage licenses have been turned down 
on grounds that they really are one person 
because they are Siamese twins—joined 
together by a spinal growth. So last week 
in Boston, when an organizer for the 
American Guild of Variety Artists (AFL) 
told them they’d need two memberships 
at $10 each, they were ready for him. He 
retreated in confusion, but the union’s 
advisory board turned up with this an. 
swer: they have two names, therefore 
would require two cards, hence two mem. 


berships. 


{ The Chrysler strike passed the six-week 
point last Thursday, and the following 
day became the longest labor shutdown 
of a major unit of the automobile indus. 
try, exceeding the 43-day duration of the 
1937 General Motors dispute. Earlier jn 
the week the NLRB handed the CLO, 
United Automobile Workers one of the 
concessions they demanded of the com- 
pany: exclusive bargaining rights in the 
eleven Chrysler plants where they recent- 
ly won employe elections. Since this was 
one of the union demands, the decision 
speeded negotiations and by Monday of 
this week the two factions were in virtual 
agreement on all points except wages. 





Aviation 
Motor Production Keeping Up 
With Rising Output of Planes 


Since the war and our national-defense 
program started the aircraft industry 
boom, many plane makers and military 
men have worried over possible production 
bottlenecks. Their concern was directed 
chiefly toward the ability of the engine 
and propeller factories to keep pace with 
rapidly increasing plane output. The rea- 
son for this was that while the production 
of plane bodies is limited mainly to the 
amount of floor space and the number 
of skilled hands to be had, a third fac- 
tor hampers the engine makers: preci- 
sion machinery, which must be built and 
installed. 

To determine whether the bottleneck 
fears were well founded, the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce conducted a survey 
of the aircraft-engine industry. Its findings, 
released last week, indicated that so far 
the engine makers have kept pace with 
the plane manufacturers. This branch of 
the industry is now capable of turning out 
about 16,000 power plants of 1,000 horse- 
power annually (against the present ca- 
pacity of about 15,000 planes) , and with- 
in the next year the capacity will be 
stepped up to 25,000 motors. And although 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Just a Little Thinking Would Help 


by RALPH ROBEY 


| decisions on public policy, or on 
any policy for that matter, it is bad 
enough to be wrong. But certainly it is 
several times worse to follow a course of 
action which assures that the results 
will be the exact opposite of what is 
wanted. Yet that is just what the Fed- 
eral Administration is doing in connec- 
tion with prices. 

Its broad aim, aside from having a 
general price level which is reasonable 
in relation to wages and debts, is to 
eliminate what it considers to be the 
needless “stickiness,” or “rigidity,” of 
industrial prices in comparison with 
those for agriculture. It hopes thereby 
to keep the market value of manufac- 
tured goods “in balance” with what our 
farmers get for their products. 

In the long run this is largely a ques- 
tion of making sure that manufacturers 
do not keep prices unnecessarily high, 
but at present the immediate problem, 
as the Administration sees it, is to keep 
prices from rising too rapidly. It is, of 
course, a little difficult to see why any- 
one should be especially concerned 
about this at the moment, for there are 
no signs of runaway prices. Even sugar, 
which had such a spectacular run-up a 
few weeks ago when housewives became 
worried about a possible shortage, has 
lost all the advance and recently has 
been selling at below what it was just 
previous to the outbreak of the war. 
But that is neither here nor there. Inso- 
far as the general aim of the Adminis- 
tration is concerned, it is on the right 
track. We would all be better off if the 
various elements in the price structure 
were kept in harmony, if unnecessary 
and unjustified advances could be kept 
out of the system, and if increased pro- 
ductive efficiency and savings were 
passed along to. wage earners and con- 
sumers. 

But how does the Administration 
propose to accomplish these desirable 
ends? The steel industry furnishes the 
best example. That industry today is 
operating at well above 90 per cent of 
capacity and is turning out more steel 
than ever before in our history. Further, 
at this level of production it is right up 
against its practical operating ceiling. 
There is, theoretically, another 6 or 7 
per cent in which production could ex- 
pand, but that capacity for the most 
part consists of mills that are relatively 
old and out of date. 


eee 








In such circumstances, with orders 
pouring in hand over fist, the normal 
procedure would be to lift prices. This 
is not because of monopoly control, or 
the desire for excessive profits, or any 
of the other socially undesirable things 
that frequently are charged. It is mere- 
ly the method followed in a system of 
competitive individual enterprise for 
meeting an unusual demand. 

The Administration, however, has let 
it be known that it would regard an in- 
crease of steel prices at this time with 
strong disfavor. It doesn’t say point- 
blank that they can’t be raised—it 
doesn’t have the authority to say that— 
but it comes to about the same thing in 
the end, and the industry will think a 
long time before taking any action, be- 
cause it can be sure of plenty of trouble 
if it disregards the wishes of Wash- 
ington. 

Now if the effects of the policy 
stopped at this point it might be put 
down as a great victory for the Admin- 
istration. But the effects don’t stop 
there. 

Put yourself in the position of the 
steel companies and assume that you 
come up against such a policy. And sup- 
pose you give in and don’t raise prices 
even though you are convinced that it 
would be wiser to do so. Then look 
ahead a little way and assume that for 
one reason or another it would be pos- 
sible for you to make a reduction of 
prices. Would you do it? You certainly 
wouldn’t unless you were sure, which 
you couldn’t be, that the reduction 
could be held for all time. For with -the 
attitude of the Administration such as 
it is, how can you be certain that you 
can get prices back up if necessary? It’s 
like a ratchet. You turn a wheel and 
something drops into a slot, so the 
wheel can’t.be reversed. With such a 
threat as that hanging over your head 
the only course to follow would be to 
refuse to make the reduction in the 
first place. 

That this must be the ultimate effect 
of this policy is so clear that it is almost 
inconceivable that the Administration 
is unaware of it. If it would stop and do 
even_a little thinking about how busi- 
nessmen must behave, it could not help 


but see that such a policy is bound, to 
aggtay: evils _it is designed 
to eliminate. 
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Yes, you can douse Patapar in water 
and still it will come out strong and 
sturdy. Its wet-strength is positively 
amazing! 


Grease-resisting, too 


Patapar also resists the penetration of 
grease, fat, and oily substances. 


Strong when wet — grease-resisting, 
too...that double feature makes Patapar 
the ideal paper for packaging and pro- 
tecting many different kinds of products. 
Here are just a few of them! 


Butter Ice Cream 
Meats Milk 

Fish Poultry 
Cheese Asparagus 
Ham Celery 
Bacon Roses 
Sausage Soap 
Tamales Spark Plugs 


BUSINESS MEN: Perhaps you havea problem that 
calls for a paper that will resist both moisture and 
grease. Tell us the details 
and we will send samples 
of Patapar and full infor- 
mation. Patapar is made in 
many sizes, weights, and 
finishes —sheets and rolls. It 
can be printed beautifully. 





| Paterson’ Pare ent Paper Company 


‘2 Bristély Pennsylvania _ 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., Siw Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 















Ready to delight your friends or your family... 
Nature’s finest pear, reaching its highest perfection 
in the sun-drenched valley of the Rogue River in 
Oregon’s famous Medford district. 

The cream of these luscious beauties from Hill- 
crest orchards and vicinity, packed in special gift 
packages of 10 to 14 pears will be sent prepaid to 
any address in the United States, for $1.95. 

As a gift for the Holidays or for any anniver- 
sary or other occasion calling for remembrance, 
there’s no more appropriate expression. These blush- 
ing, golden pears, luscious and exquisite beyond 
description, offer the busy executive an ideal gift 
for business associates, important customers or 
favored employees. 

Send your orders direct or write for further 

details to Pinnacle Packing 
Company, Dept. 102, Med- 
ford, Oregon. Reference First 
National Bank of Medford. 
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Canoga Farms, R.F.D. ‘3, Encino, Calif. 
Gentlemen, kindly send me your special TEN POUND 

assortment of SUN-RIPE fruits all charges prepaid. 
If after sampling the fruits I am not entirely 

satisfied I will return the rest to you at your ex- 

pense, or I will send you the $3.00 by return mail. 

Name. 

Address 

City winimarnalbii 

Bank or other reference 








State. 

















If you wish to send check with order I will 
include a sample of m D - Ss. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
propellers were not covered by the survey, 
manufacturers of these insist they will be 
able to meet the demand. 

This showing was made possible by a 
32 per cent plant-expansion program 
which started about two years ago.- An- 
other enlargement program now going for- 
ward will add about 30 per cent to the in- 
dustry’s factories. When this is completed, 
the engine plants are expected to be able 
to meet all demands, both for motors to 
be shipped abroad as units and for engines 
for American plane builders. 





Stretchout 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority re- 
quires student pilots to be at least 5 feet 
2 inches tall—they have to be in order to 
reach the rudder pedals of a training plane 
and still be able to see out of the cockpit. 
A month ago Miss Kathleen Hildebrand, 
a 19-year-old Kansas City Junior College 
student, found she was just 1 inch too 
short to meet this requirement. But in- 
stead of giving up hope of learning to fly 
under the CAA pilot-training program, she 
went home and stretched. 

Stretching exercises thereafter occupied 
most of her spare time. This, and a bump 
she raised on her head by butting a wall, 
helped to the extent of three-quarters of 
an inch. Then last Friday, the final dead- 
line set by a lenient CAA official, Miss 
Hildebrand stayed in bed until noon (to 
loosen her vertebrae) , rushed to the exam- 
iner’s office, and stretched herself—at 
least officially—to the required 5 feet 2 
inches. 





Aviation Notes 


Flyers and aviation enthusiasts are 
among the most gregarious people in the 
world. In the United States alone there 
are more than 30 national aviation organ- 
izations such as the Sportsman Pilot As- 
sociation, American Academy of Air Law, 
and the Air Transport Association. But 
while these birdmen of a feather flock to- 
gether, there is no organization that ties 
them all into a joint group. 

Last week the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation started a reorganization program 
in an effort to fill this place. A committee 
was appointed to work out details of a 
plan and present it to the association’s na- 
tional convention in New Orleans Jan. 10. 


| One of the most important functions of 
the N.A.A. is the annual selection of the 
“greatest achievement in aviation in 
America” for the preceding year—basis 
for the awarding of the Collier Trophy. 
Since 1911, this award has gone to such 
men as Capt. Alfred A. Hegenberger for 
his blind-flying exploits, Frank Caldwell 
for perfection of the controllable pitch 


Board vs. Board 


lations board is to handle cases which can- 
not be touched by the National Labor 


board and the national body was scrapped 
last spring when the legislature tossed its 
“Little Wagner Act” overboard and sub- 














































Wide World 


Stretcher: Kathleen Hildebrand 







propeller, and Donald Douglas for the 
twin-engined transport plane. 

Last week the name of Howard Hughes 
was added to this list for his ’round-the- 
world flight in July 1938 in the record time 
of 91 hours 14 minutes. The outstanding 
aviation advances demonstrated by the 
flight were in aerial navigation, communi- 
cations, organization, and planning and 
engineering. 


§ For ten years Dr. John D. Brock of 
Kansas City made a flight every day (one 
lasted only fifteen seconds) just to prove 
it could be done. Last week, in view of 
the fact flying seems here to stay, the 
optometrist announced he had justified 
his contention and that hereafter, he'd fly 
only when he felt like it. 























The usual function of a state labore 


Relations Board because of their strictly 
intrastate character. Normally this juns 
diction is outlined either in the state lav 
or in an agreement between the stale 
board and the NLRB. 

Such a pact between Wisconsin’s labor 
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tuted a farm-bloc-inspired code designed 
restrict labor excesses (NEwswEEK, 
fay 1). In addition, the new law made it 
jatory for the Wisconsin Employment 
Jations Board to act on all complaints. 
2 result last week was a jurisdictional 
of war between the two boards, al- 
Laugh neither group has thus far openly 
longed the findings of the other. 
' This jnterboard friction started last 
sonth when the state board, at the re- 
nest of a group of anti-C.I.0. workers, 
sdered an employe election at the Rock 
fver Woolen Mills at Janesville, a com- 
py which does an interstate business. 
then the C.1.0. Textile Workers Union 
‘as renounced, 129 to 103, the group at- 
facked the state body’s jurisdiction before 
he NLRB. This case is still pending be- 
ore the board in Washington. 
Since then the state board conducted an 
ection at the South Milwaukee plan: of 
he Bucyrus Erie Co. in which the C.L.O. 
ron, steel, and tin workers’ union, after 
fining a collective-bargaining election in 
1937, lost. to the independent excavating 
machinery builders’ union by a vote of 557 
wut of 1,063 eligibles. In this election the 
‘LO. ordered its members not to vote 
m grounds that the election was un- 
necessary. It is now standing by, ready 
to start court action if the state board 
certifies the independent union as the bar- 


gaining agency. 


' 
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brand BSignificance-———— 

If the present trend toward restrictive 

for the tate labor legislation—such as the Wis- 

consin law—is continued, indications are 

1 Hughes that many of these conflicts will develop 

und-the- because of the Federal law’s tendency to 

ord time HM cive unions all the breaks. This may well 

— result in more pressure in Washington to 
y the 
ommuni- 
ing and 
Brock of 
lay (one 
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change the Wagner Act, for if confusion is 
to be avoided the Federal law must pre- 
vail over state codes. 

For the latter reason, the Wisconsin 
board which, in these cases has stepped 
far into the Federal jurisdiction, is unlike- 
ly to contest any clean-cut NLRB decision 
on them. The probabilities are that the 
NLREB will resolve these cases by ordering 
new elections. 





Georgia Gold 


Wandering through the mountains of 
Northern Georgia one day in 1828, a deer 
hunter named Benjamin Parkes kicked up 
a strangely glittering piece of rock. It was 
gold—and his discovery touched off the 
country’s first gold rush. The precious 
metal was so plentiful thereabouts that a 
United States mint was established at 
(from Indian word 
meaning “yellow”’) ten years later. A mine 
on the site of Parkes’ lucky kick, owned 
at one time by Sen. John C. Calhoun, for 
a while yielded $1,000 a day. Eventually, 
however, gold strikes in California, Colo- 
rado, and Nevada overshadowed the 
“Dahlonega diggin’s,” and as the veins ran 
out the Calhoun mine was deserted. 

Last week gold fever again hit Dahlo- 
nega with announcement that the old Cal- 
houn property had yielded a lode assaying 
possibly $60,000 a ton to the lessee, Maj. 
Graham Dugas, World War aviator who 
has been prospecting in the Georgia hills 
for fifteen years. Even skeptical natives 
were excited when an exhibition blast for 
newsreel men on Friday uncovered a 
further layer of pay dirt. 

There can be no gold rush, however, 
State Geologist Garland Peyton—who 
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Gold—but no rush: Georgia’s $60,000 a ton strike 
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o~_ iam -VIA COAST LINE 


Greater than ever! Again, the swing is 
to Florida—via Coast Line. New trains. 
New services. New fast schedules. New 
low fares. 


Coast Line gives you your choice of the 
largest fleet of Winter-Vacation trains 
... enables you to leave and arrive at 
your convenience ... speeds you in pro- 
tected comfort over the only double 
track sea level route between the East 
and Florida. To the Empire of Sunshine 
—via Coast Line... the fine line! 


Convenient connections available from 
all Eastern cities. Consult your local 
ticket agent. Specify your train by name. 


7 FINE TRAINS DAILY 


Choose from these 7 fine DAILY trains created 
specially for Winter travel. Plan your vacation- 
trip via Coast Line—the railroad that carries more 
passengers to Florida than any other serving the 
State. Assure yourself of the speed and luxuries 
of modern train travel. 


FLORIDA SPECIAL — “Aristocrat of Winter Trains.” 
All-Pullman to Palm Beach and Miami. Features 
Recreation-Entertainment car. Music... Games... 
Hostess. Now in 53rd consecutive season. Also 
carries a reserved-seat Reclining-Chair car from 
Washington to Miami. Effective December 15. 


FLORIDA SPECIAL (West Coast) —The NEW Com- 
panion Train of the “Aristocrat of Winter Trains.” 
Through Pullmans and de luxe coaches. The train 
for St. Petersburg, Tampa, Sarasota, Orlando and 
all Central, South and West Coast resorts. Also 
features Recreation-Entertainment car. Effective 
December 15. 


THE MIAMIAN—"'Saves Half Day” All-Pullman, 
Lounge-Observation car. Arrives ail East Coast 
Resorts before noon—Miami 12:15 noon. “It’s 
smart to ride The Miamian”’. Effective December 15. 


THE CHAMPION—America’s newest and smartest daily 
streamliner. Only streamliner serving ALL East 
Coast resorts. Stainless-steel. Diesel Locomotive 
(south of Washington, D.C.) Reclining-Chair cars 
built for over-night travel. Reserved seats. Tavern- 
Lounge-Observation car. Effective December 15. 


VACATIONER — All Reclining-Chair car train to East 
Coast resorts. Lounges and dressing rooms. New 
Tavern-Lounge car. Low-priced meals. Seats re- 
served. The early departure—early arrival Compan- 
ion Train of The Champion. Effective December 15. 


HAVANA SPECIAL— "The Year-Round Florida Train.” 
Pullmans and coaches. Through cars to leading 
Florida resorts. Famous Lounge car. Saves full busi- 
ness day. 


PALMETTO LIMITED—"‘Serving the Nearby Southland.” 
Pullmans and coaches. Observation car. The all- 
year through train between the East and Carolina 
and Georgia resorts. 


All trains between Jacksonville and East Coast Cities 
by Florida East Coast Railway. 


Ship Your Car Ahead~it costs but little. 


Offices in all principal cities 
The DOUBLE TRACK SEA LEVEL Rovte 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 
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says: “Frankly, I am impressed with what 
I have seen”—quickly pointed out that all 
the land in the area was privately owned 
and could not be staked out. 





G. E. Changes 


Young and Swope Step Down 
After Building Vast Empire 


The General Electric Co. was largely 
controlled by the late Charles A. Coffin for 
30 years following its organization in 1892. 
On Coffin’s retirement in 1922 his two 
protégés, Owen D. Young and Gerard 
Swope, were named chairman and presi- 
dent respectively, and since then the com- 
pany has been under their joint guidance. 

Last week the G.E. board announced 
that this notable industrial administration 
would end Dec. 31 with the simultaneous 
retirement of Young and Swope. Citing the 
company policy of retiring executives at 
the age of 65, their formal request to be re- 
lieved of duty explained simply: “We took 
up these offices together and we wish to 
lay them down together.” Swope will be 67 
Dec. 1; Young passed his 65th birthday in 
October. Both will continue on the board 
in honorary positions. 

The new leaders of the world’s largest 
electrical-equipment manufacturing com- 
pany (peak sales, in 1929, were $415,338,- 
000) will be Philip D. Reed, chairman, and 
Charles E. Wilson, president. The 40-year- 
old Reed—like Young, a lawyer—has been 
assistant to the president since 1937. 
Holder of an engineering degree from the 
University of Wisconsin and a law degree 
from Fordham University, he joined Gen- 
eral Electric in 1926. 

Wilson began his business career as an 
office boy in 1899, when he was 13, joining 
a company subsequently absorbed by Gen- 
eral Electric and working up through 
various production and sales positions to a 
G.E. vice presidency in 1930. Five years 
later he became responsible for all the 
company’s appliance activities and since 
1937 has been executive vice president. 

The retiring management combined in 
Young one of the nation’s greatest indus- 
trial statesmen and in Swope an organizer 
who, in the words of Henry Ford, is also 
“the best salesman in the world.” Under 
their liberal and farsighted guidance the 
company vastly expanded its market by in- 
troducing multitudinous new industrial and 
commercial applications, by developing the 
domestic-appliance field —especially in 
heating and refrigeration equipment—and 
by going after foreign business. 

Equally important was the Young- 
Swope team’s progress in employe rela- 
tions. Adding to existing plans (G.E. insti- 
tuted pensions as early as 1912), they 
worked out a program that now includes 
pensions, sick benefits, life-insurance and 
savings plans, recreational and educational 












opportunities, home ownership and emer- 
gency aid, profit sharing, and adjustment of 
wages to living costs. Six years before the 
Federal Social Security Act of 1936, G.E. 
had its own unemployment benefit plan. 
In all, the company has paid $185,000,000 
to employes above their regular pay. One 
result: the Young-Swope management 
never experienced a strike. 

Outside his G.E. service, Young is best 
known for his work on the Reparation 
Commission after the World War, while 
Swope is famous for his efforts with insti- 
tutions working for human rehabilitation. 
Last year he headed President Roosevelt’s 
commission that went abroad to study la- 
bor conditions in England and Sweden. 





G.M. Fined 


In May 1938, a Federal grand jury in- 
dicted the Big Three automobile companies 
for alleged violation of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law (Newsweek, June 6, 1938), 
charging that they coerced their dealers 
to finance auto sales through affiliated 
finance companies. The following Novem- 
ber Chrysler and Ford signed consent 
decrees agreeing to change their financing 
practices, with the pact’s continuation be- 
ing dependent upon the outcome of the 
case against General Motors. 

Last week, after a six-week trial, a jury 
in the United States District Court at 
South Bend, Ind., acquitted seventeen 
G.M. officials, including President Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen and Chairman Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., but found the corporation itself, 
as well as three subsidiaries, guilty. Next 
day Judge Walter C. Lindley imposed 
$5,000 fines on each of the companies and 
ordered two of them—General Motors 
Corp. and General Motors Sales Corp.— 
to bear the costs of the prosecution, 
estimated at $100,000. 


















G. E. switch: Owen D. Young with Philip D. Reed, successor as chair. 
man; Gerard Swope with Charles E. Wilson, successor as president 
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Pointing out that “acquittal of the jp. 
dividuals has taken the flesh and blood 
out of the government charges,” company 
officials prepared to appeal the case to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals i T1 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS [Jan 

oil 

October Exports du 


American exports in October, second 0 
month of the war, amounted to $323,000, Si 
000, 14 per cent more than in September & ge 
and the largest volume since December ¥ be 
1937. The biggest factor in the gain was a J Wé 
28 per cent increase in shipments to our fm Cl 
seven leading Latin-American markets, th 
Exports to Canada, Japan, France, Rus- @ © 
sia, and the Scandinavian countries also # ™ 
increased, while shipments to England, oi 
Belgium, and the Netherlands were lower B 
than in September. Among commodities 
shipped, raw cotton, fruits, automobiles 
and trucks, machinery, chemicals, and th 
steel products moved in larger volume, © 
while lesser amounts of leaf tobacco, cop- i th 
per, and airplanes (because of the en- 


bargo) were shipped abroad. i 
Waterways Feud ai 


Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn was ousted by @ & 
the Department of Commerce from the 
presidency of Inland Waterways Corpora- " 
tion, the government agency that last 
year hauled $8,211,622 worth of river ; 
freight in Federal barges. Organized in t 
1920, Inland Waterways was assigned to 
the War Department in 1924, when Ger- 
eral Ashburn became its head. In five 
years he turned a $1,000,000-a-year loss e 
to a $1,000,000 annual profit—a “profit, 
disputed by the railroads, however, as be @ y, 
ing dependent on government funds spent 
to make the rivers navigable. This year 
under the reorganization plan, the corp 
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ration went to the Commerce Department. 
The ouster climaxed months of quarrels 
over policies between General Ashburn 
and department officials. Chester Thomp- 
son, former Democratic Representative 
from Illinois, was appointed to the $10,000- 


Thanksgiving Travel 
The double Thanksgiving date this year 
raised unusual problems for transportation 
jines. The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad faced a special dilemma, 
since it operates between New York (cele- 
prating Nov. 23) and the New England 
states (Nov. 30). The company’s traffic 
ent decided to put on extra coach 
trains the first week end and extra Pull- 
mans on the second, figuring that most 
travelers on the 23rd would be ordinary 
New York jobholders given the day off, 
while business executives and wealthy per- 
sons would be able to get away for visits 
to New England on the day observed there. 
Throughout the country air lines solved 
the problem by scheduling extra planes 
and turkey dinners for both holidays. 


Tung-Oil Substitute 


American paint manufacturers use about 
175,000,000 pounds of tung oil annually 
to make their product more water-resist- 
ant and durable. A rapidly growing tung- 
oil industry in the Southern States pro- 
duces some of this oil, but most of it still 
comes from tung nuts grown in China. 
Since Chinese wars are constantly endan- 
gering the sources of supply, scientists have 
been seeking a substitute drying oil. Last 
week, officials of the Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Cleveland paint manufacturers, announced 
their researchers had found it by refining 
castor oil through a “cracking” process 
much like that employed to produce gas- 
oline. 





Business Notes 

The Georgia Supreme Court declared 
the chain-store tax levied by the city of 
Columbus unconstitutional on the ground 
that it was “discriminatory, confiscatory, 
arbitrary, and unreasonable” . . . On Dec. 
31, Dr. Lewis H. Marks will retire as presi- 
dent of the Continental Distilling Co. and 
associated companies. He has directed the 
enterprise since its formation shortly be- 
fore repeal of prohibition. 


Trends 


Industrial production reached an all- 
time October peak, registering 120 on the 
Federal Reserve index, and increased fur- 
ther during the first half of November. 


Freight-car loadings during the week 
ended Nov. 11 amounted to 785,961 cars, 
an increase of 23.5 per cent over the cor- 
responding period last year. 


Retail furniture sales in October rose 8 
per cent over September and 15 per cent 
over October 1938. 





SAIL UNDER THE 
AMERICAN FLAG 


restricted travel area). 
See your travel agent. 








® Popular transatlantic liner, with dance orchestra. No 
passports or visas; life is as peaceful as ever (U.S. un- 
Favorable foreign exchange. 

















exciting issues) costs only $4 





Learn to Speak FRENCH 


SPANISH, GERMAN or ITALIAN 
2 Another 
This New Way! (rinse 
bespeaks a person of culture. Free Book ex- 
plains amazing Cortinaphone method— 
which actually starts you speaking a foreign 
language AT ONCE! Learn quickly, easily, 
at home, in spare time, this natural “learn- 
way. Write for free book— 

No obligation. 


“The Cortina Short-Cut.’’ 
State language interested in. 
Cortina Academy, Dept. A 4011, 105 West 40th Street, N. Y.C. 


FREE 
BOOK 











REPRODUCES RADIO OR RECORDED FF 
MUSIC WITH AMAZING TONAL REALISM 


SCcorTT 
CUSTOM-BUILT 
RADIO 


Johan Berbirolli, Con- 
ductor New Y ork Phith. 










Scott owners are: Iturbi, 
Heifetz, Melchior, 
Menvhin, Bonelli, and many others. The hand-made SCOTT is 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Rift in the Lute 


The surface news of the day is 
that politics, after a short adjournment, 
is noisily with us again. Congressmen are 
talking about prospects. Opponents of a 
third term have opened fire on the invis- 
ible moving target. Proponents, like Mr. 
McAdoo, are making dashes for the hypo- 
thetical band wagon. Putative Democratic 
candidates are tearing their hair over the 
little man who wasn’t there. 

But underlying these fascinating antics 
is a development almost unnoticed. A deep 
rift in the Roosevelt following has become 
apparent in the past two and a half 
months—a rift of far-reaching political im- 
portance because the disaffected, now, are 
of the Left wing of the party. Conserva- 
tive Democrats, of course, have long since 
wandered from the fold, and their return, 
during the arms-embargo fight, was admit- 
tedly temporary. The loss of their support 
has already been discounted in the politi- 
cal markets. Not so that of some of the 
more liberal brethren. For most of their 
grumbling is still done in private. Only a 
few complain publicly. 

Yet it’s easy to see that, in the words 
of Amos Jones’ brother-in-law, “They are 
not happy.” An inevitable ruction is com- 
ing in the heaven of the 1940 New Deal. 

The war, more than anything else, has 
been the cause of this dissatisfaction. The 
war is monopolizing the Administration’s 
attention. Plans for domestic reform have 
lagged. This is not because the Adminis- 
tration has had a change of heart, but sim- 
ply because there are only twenty-four 
hours in the day. When war maps are on 
the walls of the offices of high officials, 
there isn’t time to consider statistical 
charts that business would worry about. 
New advisers come into the picture: old 
ones turn their disappointed faces away. 
When a Bill Bullitt is on the wire, a Tom 
Corcoran must wait on the doorstep. 

It’s true that involvement or partici- 
pation in the war would mean enormous 
extensions of governmental power over 
economic life. But even this fact is pretty 
cold comfort to the liberals. They sincerely 
hope to see business regulated further. But 
they want reform by law and not by exec- 
utive emergency decree. 

Meanwhile, they have begun to ask 
themselves whether Mr. Roosevelt is, after 
all, fundamentally interested in domestic 
reform. And they’re not finding it possible 
to answer themselves with any great de- 
gree of conviction. Their dreams are so 


various and their several objectives so 
irreconcilable that no leader could ever 
completely satisfy them. But aside from 
that, it’s obvious that the President isn’t 
planning to try. The word has come down 
that no reform legislation is to be present- 
ed to Congress by the Administration this 
January. 

The resulting intra-party discontent 
may quite possibly affect all calculations 
as to what will happen in 1940. With the 
Left split and the Right irreconcilable, the 
third-term movement is likely to be no 
beer-and-skittles affair. 





What War Aims? 


owt week an exceedingly well- 
informed Frenchman visiting here _re- 
marked that many of his countrymen 
wondered whether it was worth fight- 
ing a war “to change a Ministry in Ber- 
lin.” Which, when one considers how rap- 
idly French Ministries rise and fall, was 
merely a quaint way of saying that such 
an objective was no objective at all. 

This explains some of the obvious con- 
cern of the Allied leaders over the morale 
of their people. So long as England and 
France, in defining their war aims, cannot 
go beyond the statement that Hitler must 
be unhorsed, there is bound to be skepti- 
cism in both countries. Yet, as soon as 
they do go beyond it, there is apt to be 
violent disagreement between their gov- 
ernments. In fact, there are signs of just 
such disagreement in the quiet meetings 
between the Allied leaders that have been 
taking place for the past three weeks. No 
adequate, concrete statement of war ob- 
jectives has emerged from those meetings. 
And with every day that passes, it seems 
less likely that one will emerge. 

The French seem determined to do, this 
time, what they failed to do the last time 
they did battle with Germany. They ap- 
parently intend to do more than ham- 
string a defeated Germany until the next 
war, as Clemenceau privately put it dur- 
ing the making of the Versailles Treaty. 
They want to deal with Germany for once 
and for all. They visualize a system of 
“security” that will forever make it im- 
possible for Germany to threaten France 
or French interests. They want neither 
the end of Hitler or of Hitlerism so much 
as they want to insure, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, the end of a powerful, ex- 
panding Germany. 

The English, on the other hand, find this 
desire extreme. Many of them are too far 








steeped in the balance-of-power-on-th,. 
Continent tradition to view the Fren¢ 
objective with equanimity. Others, chief 
those who dream of a United States oj 
Europe, including England, emerging from 
the ruins of war, are frankly horrified. ti} 
others visualize the use of a United-States. 
of-Europe formula as a beautiful facade 
behind which Britain may carry out the 
old balance-of-power policy more shrewd. 
ly and discreetly than she did behind the 
League. 

It apparently remains for the French to 
decide whether the United-States-of. 
Europe formula will lend itself to French 
national purposes. And whether or jot 
they decide it does, whether or not they. 
or England, or both play cat and mous 
behind the formula, the fact will remain 
that the Allies will find it very difficult 
indeed to agree upon a real foundation for 
peace. 








Appeal for Belief 


I the war continues, the decision 
of this country at the election in Novem- 
ber 1940 will be based not upon nicely or- 
dered reason but profoundly felt emotion. 
Not that the campaign so far as interna- 
tional questions are concerned will be hys- 
terical. It may have dignity and grace. But 
it will be an appeal for belief, a rivalry for 
trust. 

If the war goes on, and there is always 
that “if,” we are certain not to get into 
it for at least a year. Surely neither party, 
whether or not Roosevelt runs, will cam- 
paign as a war party. Each will promise 
to stay neutral. Each will promise to stay 
out. Their formulas for this will be similar 
—sympathetic concern for the Allies, tem- 
pered by determination to avoid active 
participation in the struggle. Each will say 
it can be better trusted to steer this hav- 
ardous course. 

The voters thereupon will have to de- 
cide between men and parties, not between 
principles. They will have to push behind 
the platforms and the speeches to inquire 
into the fiber of the candidates. They will 
have to ask: “Which candidate means 
what he says? Which one can be calm and 
steadfast and consistent?” 

The parties will be well advised to con- 
sider this in choosing their candidates—to 
decide which of their men looks more 
trustworthy, which sounds most as if he 
meant what he said. For these will be the 
questions of voters as they make their de- 
cisions next year. Smart appeals and se- 
ductive formulas will not help much. The 
man who wins will be someone who, as 
Emerson once said, begets an expectation 
that something is in him that is finer than 
anything he says. 
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Bricut burns the Yulelog of memories. 
The Christmas of tradition is a hal- 
lowed haven, serene as the snows 
surrounding it...a brief respite from 
the weary world about us. 

In today’s troubled times, the 
Christmas spirit remains, unchanged 
in a changing world. 





This Christmas, give Newsweek, the 
gift that carries on the Christmas spirit 
...yet serves the year long, by bringing 
understanding of the world about us. 

Newsweek is the ideal Christmas 
gift... it brings to mind the 
thoughtfulness of the donor, fifty-two 
times a year. 


Each gift subscription will be announced by an attractive Christmas 
Card bearing donor’s name . . . and the first copy, packaged in a special 
gift envelope will be mailed to arrive just before Christmas. 


Newsweek * RKO BUILDING + 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 
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‘Uncle Sam Helped 


make tobacco better than ever! 


...and Luckies have bought the ‘cream’ of the 
better-than-ever crops!” says Billie L. Branch, 
a tobacco auctioneer for 21 years. 


Suppose you talked with this in- 
dependent expert about Luckies: 
You: “In recent years, you say, 
tobacco crops have been better 
than ever?” 

Mr. Branch: “Yes, even though 
crops vary with weather condi- 
tions, new U. S. Government 
methods have worked wonders 
for farmers.” 

You: “Do Luckies buy this bet- 
ter kind of tobacco?” 

Mr. B: “Yes, and they always 
have bought the choicer grades. 


That’s why I’ve smoked Lucky 








Strikes for the last 15 years.” 
You: “What do the other inde- 
pendent experts like yousmoke?” 
Mr. B: “Among the tobacco 
men I know, Luckies are by far 
the favorite!” 

Try Luckies for a week. You'll 
find that the “Toasting” process 
makes them easy on your throat 
— because it takes out certain 
harsh throat irritants that are 
found in all tobacco. 

You'll also find out why—WITH 
MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO 
BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1! 
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Ollie Mangum of Rougem«t, ¥, 
proudly shows Mr. Bran- } his 
tobacco seedlings, raise: with 
help of U. S. Governmen: ¢ 
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